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Jack Blyth. 


MARRIAGE 


Winner of the Winter's Richest Race, the New Orleans Handicap, 
and Candidate for the American Handicap of March 27. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


MEREWORTH FARM 
STALLIONS 


DISPLAY $350 Return 


Bay, 1923, by Fair Play—*Cicuta, by *Nassovian 


ARIEL $250 Return 


Black, 1925, by Eternal—Adana, by *Adam 


*SWIFT AND SURE $150 Return 


Bay, 1923, by Swynford—Good and Gay, by 


Bayardo 
*BEL AETHEL $150 Return 


Brown, 1933, by *Aethelstan—Plucky Liege, by 


Spearmint 
*HAIRAN $250 Return 


Bay, 1932, by Fairway—Harpsichord, by Louvois 


The physical condition of any mare com- 
ing to these stallions is subject to our ap- 
proval. Return is for one year if mare 
proves barren, or fee may be refunded at 
option of owner of stallion. Fees due and 
payable July 1, 1943. Returns to be claimed 
before January 1, 1944. 

Because of war conditions the fees of our 
stallions have been reduced as listed. 


Address 


MEREWORTH FARM DR. R. H. BARDWELL 
11 West 42nd Street Mereworth Farm 
New York, N. Y. Lexington, Ky. 

PENNsylvania 6-5300 Lexington 3006 


PASTEURIZED 


{ Broomstick 


Cudgel 
| Eugenia Bureh 
| Milkmaid 
Neil Oli 
4 lin 
Peak \ *Sir Gallahad Plucky Li 
eake CKY Liege 
= [Polka Dot 


Thence back to mare by Byerly Turk (No. 3 family). 


STAKES WINNER AT TWO AND THREE OF $47.220. 


Winner seven races, seven times second and twice third, includ- 
ing Belmont Stakes (11% miles, 126 pounds, time :24%, : : 
1:14, 1:38%5, 2:04, 2:292,, 46 seconds off track record, track 
not the best, defeating Dauber, Cravat, ete.), East View Stakes, 
Connaught Handicap, by six lengths, ete., third in’ Flamingo, 
Christiana Stakes, ete. 


9%, 


PASTEURIZED is beautifully bred. His ancestors, both sires 
and dams, are the best that can be found in the stud books of 
America, England, and France. He had extreme speed over any 
distance up to 114 miles. 


His first foals are now yearlings. They are a grand lot, 
smart, quick, and exceptionally good individuals. 


Fee $300—Return One Year 
Special Terms for stakes winners or dams of stakes winners. 
All mares are subject to approval by us. They must be accom- 
panied by satisfactory veterinarian’s certificate. Return to be 
claimed by December 1. Not responsible for accident or disease. 
Excellent facilities for the care of visiting mares. 
CHARLES F. HENRY 


Phone Newtown Square 0312 Devon, Pa. 


BROOKMEADE FARM STALLIONS 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 
1943 SEASON 


OKAPI 


Brown, 1930 


PSYCHIC BID 


PSYCHIC BID 


Chestnut, 1932 


ti 
{ "Fairy Gold 


(«Quelle Chance____ { Ethelbert 


*Qu’Elle est Belle II 


{ The Tetrarch 
(Reine de Neige____. j Roi Herode 


\ Snowflight 


Fee $250 


To Guarantee a Live Foal 


Brookmeade Farm has excellent facilities for visiting mares. 


Standing At 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


{ Ben Brush 
a *“Sempronius 
o | “Rock Sand_______ Sainfoin 
Oktibbena________ 
Octoroon_________ 1 *Ortepal 
Fee $250 
To Guarantee a Live Foal 
UPPERVILLE 


VIRGINIA 
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Saturday, March 27, 1943 


Standing At 
BROOKDALE FARM 


GOOD GOODS 


Br., 1931, by Neddie—*Brocatelle, by Radium 
Owned by Mrs. Dodge Sloane and Thomas Piatt 


FEE $500 


Cash at time of service, one year return or money 
refunded at option of Mrs. Dodge Sloane, Brook- 
meade Farm, Upperville, Va. 


TRANSMUTE 


Ch., 1921, by Broomstick—*Traverse, by Tracery 
FEE, $500 OR PRIVATE CONTRACT 


CHANCE SUN 


Br., 1931, by Chance Shot—Sunabi, by *Sun Briar 
FEE, $150, LIVE FOAL 


MAEDIC 


Br., 1934, by Bostonian—Little Fire, by Campfire 
FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Address 
THOMAS PIATT 
Spurr Pike Phone 8292 
Lexington, Kentucky 


HARMONY HOLLOW STUD 


Harbourton, New Jersey 


ACE 


B. h., 1934 
| Flying Fox 
8 ( *Teddy______.J 
\ Running Stream 
| oO *Humanity__./ *Voter 


*Red Cross IV 
His tail female traces to Roxelane and 
Rouge Rose, the dams of Roi Herode and 
Bend Or, respectively. Won Arlington Fu- 
turity, Illinois Derby, ete. Track record, 
Arlington, five furlongs in :58%5. 

Case Ace is sire of the stakes winner 
Lochinvar and the winners Carillon, Miss 
Ace, Deposit, Celia, and Cruiser from his 
first crop. He is sire of seven 2-year-old 
winners last year from 11 foals, including 
the stakes winner Huriette. 


| Fee $500 

WITH ONE YEAR RETURN 
Approved Mares Only 
Address 


J. M. ROEBLING 


640 South Broad St. Trenton, N. J. 


APPE 


Best Son of Wise Counsellor. 
Appealing’s first foals, as two-year-olds in 1942, 
included three winners from four starters. Beat the 
best sprinters of his time. Given top weight in prac- 
tically every handicap on the Eastern tracks. Ap- 
pealing raced two full seasons, being forced out of 

training by a foot injury in the Harford. 
Appealing set the track record at Suffolk Downs 
of 6 furlongs in 1:09%5, under 117 pounds. Equalled 


Standing at 


Farm of James C. Ellis 


OWENSBORO 


LING 


BAY, 1933. 


i 


By Wise Counsellor— 


Hauton—by High Time 
Owned by Louis J. Lepper 
3 


€ Appealing breaking track record at 
Suffolk Downs, July 26, 1937. 


track record at Arlington Downs 6 furlongs in 1:11%5. 
Ran same distance at Santa Anita in 1:11. Covered 
Oaklawn Park Course at Oaklawn Park in 1:07%5. 

In addition to winning stakes at 6 furlongs, Ap- 
oealing won the Roger Williams Handicap, Narra- 
gansett Park, at a mile, beating Roustabout, Dark 
Hope, Preeminent, Bright and Early. 

All starters of Appealing’s dam, Hauton, have 
been winners. His second dam, Dora W., produced 
eight winners out of nine foals, including the stake 
winner, Double Heart. 


FEE $250—LIVE FOAL 


KENTUCKY 
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ELMENDORF FARM, Inc. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


JOSEPH E. WIDENER, Chairman of the Board 
P. A. B. WIDENER, President 


Due to the war, the fees for all stallions standing at Elmendorf Farm for the 
season of 1943, with the exception of “Sickle, whose book already is full, will 
be reduced 50 per cent below their fees for 1942. 


The Following Stallions Will Stand at Elmendorf Farm for the Season of 1943: 


*SICKLE, brown, 1924, by Phalaris—Selene, by 
Chaucer $1,500 


Book Full 


CHANCE SHOT, bay, 1924, by Fair Play—* Quelle 
Chance, by Ethelbert $ 500 


UNBREAKABLE, brown, 1935, by *Sickle—* Blue 
Glass, by *Prince Palatine $ 250 


ROMAN, bay, 1937, by *Sir Gallahad III- 
“Buckup, by Buchan $ 200 


HASTE, bay, 1923, by *Maintenant—Miss 
Malaprop, by *Meddler $ 250 
(Haste will stand at Timberlawn Farm, E. K. Thomas, Paris, Ky.) 


One year's return privilege for any mare that fails to get with foal. Veterinary 
certificate to be sent with mare when coming for first service. } 
All fees payable July 1, 1943. 


Address Communications To 


P. A. B. WIDENER 
Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Somervell on Horse Racing 


OR more than a quarter of a century the 

United States Army, through its Remount 
Division in the Quartermaster Corps, has been 
carrying on a most effective program of improv- 
ing the breed of the horse in this country, relying 
almost entirely upon the Thoroughbred race horse 
to accomplish that purpose. 

Now, after vastly increasing the supply of ac- 
ceptable remounts for Army purposes, effecting 
a nationwide increase in the number and propor- 
tion of good horses, and building up an organiza- 
tion which keeps approximately seven hundred 
carefully selected stallions available to breeders, 
the Army is fighting a virtually horseless war. 

Does this suggest that the horse has been su- 
perseded in war, that the Army has wasted a lot 
of money improving horses, that it now realizes 
its mistake, that there is no longer any reason to 
make further improvements? There are some 
minds so schooled in jumping to conclusions that 
they might leap, without looking, to such a con- 
clusion as this. Possibly Don L. Henderson, edi- 
tor of the Chronicle at Middleburg, Va., had these 
conclusion-jumpers in mind when he wrote re- 
cently to Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, commanding 
officer of the Army’s Services of Supply. We quote 
seneral Somervell’s answer to Mr. Henderson: 


It would be 


unfortunate indeed if we were to over- 
k the imp ding mares this season to 


rtance of 
ire an adequate number of horses and mules in 
147-48. We cannot tell exactly what our needs will 
be in four years, but I am sure that we shall need 
horses and I feel that continuance of breeding now is 
not only nomics but good patriotism. 
Horses for military purposes may become an im- 
portant part of the Army's transportation system in 
me parts of the world. Although it is hoped that 
can fully solve the gasoline and rubber problem 
by other means, it could become necessary to ex- 
of animal-drawn transportation for this 
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post-war de 

world to re 


Undoubtedly there will be a large 
nand for horses from all parts of the 


ice animals which have been war casualties. In 
own country can foresee now the need of 
es for small 1 as large ones where 
*hanica qui t be obtained. Cer 
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tainly we should not fail to 
| 


the potential 
value of horses in the uncertain and changing pic- 
ture of war needs and in the restoration of our 
civilian economy. 


estimate 


It ought to be clear—-and we hope it will remain 
clear to voters and lawmakers—that discouraging 
the production of good horses because the United 
States Army is fighting just now without horses 
would be as short-sighted as discouraging the 
production of gas masks because we haven't had 
to use them yet. 

But it must be recognized that the problem of 
maintaining an adequate supply of good horses 
for military, agricultural, commercial, and pleas- 
ure uses is not a simple one. It is not one of 
those affairs where people figure out what ought 
to be done and then proceed to do it. It is rather 
one of those affairs where people figure out what 
ought to be done and then proceed to undo it. It 
is comparable roughly to the problem created by 
stripping a nation of its forests, a practice which, 
as nearly anyone can perceive, leads through suc- 
cessive stages of agricultural riches, agricultural 
poverty, alternate floods and droughts, economic 
turmoil, political upheaval, poverty, weakness, 
and decay. 

People know that the United States would be a 
better place to live and a stronger nation fifty 
years from now if it had more forests than it has 
now. But unless there is a more immediate eco- 
nomic objective involved, it is very difficult to 
persuade them to go acorn-pianting. People know 
that the United States has no business allowing 
its horse breeding industry to decline, but it will 
decline anyway unless a horse is recognized to be 
worth what it takes to produce a horse. General 
Somervell has said that horse breeding is not only 
good economics but good patriotism. The Horse 
and Mule Association for years has been saying 
that horse breeding is not only good patriotism 
but good economics. 
~ We could wish that Thoroughbred breeders, 
who control the greatest medium of improvement 
in the history of horse breeding, would take a 
more active part in the Horse and Mule Associa- 
tion's efforts to preach this lesson to Americans. 
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Feeding Practices 
Horse Farms 


By Joe H. Palmer 


Introduction 
NE of the friendlier things about raising 
horses is that a newcomer to the business 


can find out anything he wants to know by ask- 
ing the nearest veteran. The difficulty is that he 
so often asks the same question of two or three 
veterans, and gets two or three more or less dis- 
similar answers, which tends to confuse him. Un- 
fortunately this is about the only light that can 
be shed on horse problems. Even so elemental a 
matter as feeding——after a practice of five or six 
tnousand years—-can compel no unanimity of 
opinion. When Agamemnon and Ulysses were 
about their notable warrings at Troy, the chances 
are that the charioteers who drove them into bat- 
tle occupied their time on the sidelines debating 
the merits of tne new bunch of grass from Lace- 
daemon, and whether Macedonia or Thebes pro- 
duced the better hay. Their descendants in the 
spirit are still at it. 

So when THE BLOOD-HORSE decided to ‘do” a 
series of articles on feeding, the problem which 
rose immediately was to whom to listen. This 
was solved on the knot-cutting principle of let- 
ting each man tell his own tale, and the articles 
in this series do not necessarily represent how 
horses ought to be fed, but how they are fed at 
some of the major Thoroughbred nurseries. The 
reasoning behind any unusual departures will be 
presented when possible, but sometimes the read- 
er will have to accept them as they stand. A few 
years ago the writer of these articles found a new 
adventurer into Thoroughbred breeding feeding 
about six times as much corn as he ought, and 
was able to convince him of error. But the very 
first horse this man raised—-on all this corn——has 
won something over $100,000 to date, and was 
one of the aozen or so best horses of his year. So 
there will be no more judgments passed. 

First, any number of qualifications have to be 
laid down. In the first place it must be remem- 
bered that feeding is interlocked tightly with sev- 
eral things beside nutrition. The diet of a horse, 
aside from the personal theories of his owner or 
handler, depends on his own constitution, the 
amount of exercise he is able to take, the plenti- 
tude or scarcity of natural feed, the stabling fa- 
cilities he has, the climate he must endure, the 
progression of the seasons, and many other things, 
including whether he is to go directly into a rac- 
ing stable or is routed thence through the yearling 
sales. 

Though it is almost impossible to avoid setting 
calendar dates for certain changes, it must be 
borne in mind that these are intended to reflect 
weather conditions, and that they often do not. 
A late spring will hold young stock on heavier 
grain rations longer than an early one. A wet 
season, with consequent luxurious grass, irons out 
problems that must be met in drought. An ex- 
tremely bitter period of winter, during which 
stock must be kept up and prevented from exer- 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


REMINDERS 


Thursday 

March 25 Bav Meadows closes. 

The Reins | 

Friday Please report 1943 foalings to 
March 26 THe for publica- 


The Secrets tion. 


Saturday 
March 27 
m The Secrets 


{| Oaklawn Park closes; Arkansas 
Derby. 
New Orleans victory meeting 
closes; American Handicap. 


Sunday 
March 28 
7 The Thighs 


1931: Bazaar foaled. 


1917: Man o’ War foaled. 
1919: August Belmont, Jr., son of 
Man War's breeder, died. 


Monday 
March 29 
The Thighs 
Tuesday 
March 30 
The Knees 


w 


| 1910: Ayrshire died. 


Wednesday 
March 31 
Y The Knees 


1931: Mata Hari foaled. 


Thursday 
April 1 
> The Knees 


Belmont Park stakes close. 
Pimlico stakes close. 


Friday 
April 2 
x The Legs | 


1908: St. Simon died. 


ie: J. Baldwin 
born. 


| 1896: 


Saturday (Lucky) 
April 3 


x The Legs Isaac Murphy died. 


cise, must be compensated for. ‘When the water 
gets out of the grass,’”’ as horsemen say, may be 
any calendar date within a month or so in the late 
spring. 

But it is impossible to make every possible 
qualification each time a feeding schedule is pre- 
sented, or a foal could grow old and die before his 
owner could learn to feed him. So the reader is 
exhorted strenuously to remember, in this and 
subsequent articles, that the generalities included 
apply to an average horse in an average year. He 
will seldom have an average horse, and still less 
often a thoroughly average year, but no matter; 
he must make his own adjustment. 

It is pretty obvious, too, that the quality of 
feeds differs widely. There is a wide range of 
nutritional value in oats and hay, depending on 
where they are grown and how. In the case of 
Thoroughbreds, it is the practice usually to get 
the best procurable. If a work horse is operating 
at 99 per cent of his efficiency the loss is trivial 
and hardly to be noticed. But a race horse, if he 
drops one per cent of his efficiency, may finish 
fourth, beaten a couple of lengths for $50,000. 
Probably no horse ever runs at 100 per cent of his 
potentiality, but you see the idea. So in the fol- 
lowing articles, when grains or hays are men- 
tioned, it is safe to assume, unless otherwise 
noted, that the best quality on the market is 
meant. 

It is the intention to continue this series, ir- 
regularly perhaps, until a sufficient number of 
the larger nurseries in Kentucky are accounted 
for to present a fairly adequate picture of at least 
the range and variation in feeding practice, and to 
extend it to breeding establishments in other 
states when conditions of transportation permit, 
or when these may be reached by other agents. 
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Saturday, March 27, 1943 


Meanwhile readers are enthusiastically urged to 
enter their agreement or disagreement (the latter 
preferably) with any of the practices outlined, to 
offer their own theories and their own choices in 
feeds, and to ask as many questions as they wish. 
In a sense this series represents a pooling of in- 
formation on feeding, and (as at the race track) 
the more contributors to the pool, the better the 
management will be pleased. 

Finally, for the present at least, the series is to 
be confined to foals, yearlings, broodmares, and 
stallions on the breeding farm. If it proves feasi- 
ble to obtain sufficient data on feeding horses in 
training, articles on this subject will be included 
later. 


COLDSTREAM STUD 


LTHOUGH a series of articles on feeding had 

been considered for a long time, as a very 
desirable but somewhat difficult assignment, it 
was actually begun as a result of prodding by 
Charles A. Kenney, who manages the horses at 
Coldstream Stud. Having accepted his sugges- 
tion, it was at once pointed out to him that he 
ought to be the first guinea pig (or rabbit, if he 
preferred) in the experiment. He was thus hoist 
with his own petard, and it was to Coldstream 
Stud that the first journey was made. 

The farm, established by Charles B. Shaffer, of 
Chicago, and now owned by his son, Elmer Dale 
Shaffer, who lives on the place, and his daughter, 
Mrs. Otto Neumann, lies along the Newtown Pike 
a few miles from Lexington. You would natural- 
ly expect the Newtown Pike to go to Newtown, 
but it doesn’t, by several furlongs, which is a 
matter of supreme indifference to most persons. 
After a period of racing its own horses, Cold- 
stream Stud discontinued its stable and began 
breeding for the Saratoga market. A few years 
ago it abandoned this plan, and a separate in- 
corporation, the Coldstream Stable, was formed, 
owned jointly by Elmer Dale Shaffer and Trainer 
Jack Howard, and the racers raised at the farm 
now go directly to this organization in mid- 
August of their yearling season. 


Sucklings 


HERE is a blessed period of about two months 

or so in the life of a foal when his breeder 
does not have to bother with feeding him, and has 
no heavier consideration than how often he gets 
kicked, cast, caught in fences or farm equipment, 
or threatens to die of colic. During this period 
the foal, in addition to the milk supply which is 
his staple, will gradually begin to nibble at his 
dam’s grain, and to make tentative excursions 
into the hay and grass situation. 

When the foals are from ten to twelve weeks 
old at Coldstream they begin to get their iirst in- 
dividual ration, their dam being tied up while 
the foals eat. Sometimes it is the other way; 
when Dogpatch was a foal he had to be tied up 
so that Rose Leaves could get her own meals. 
The basic ration is crushed oats and a home- 
made sweet feed in equal proportions, with a 
handful of Calf Manna added to each quart of the 
mixture. The sweet feed, which is fed extensively 
a. Coldstream, is mixed to the following recipe: 


Cracked yellow corn -.------------. 25% 


put in whole and pounded until it is properly cracked. 
In this process blackstrap molasses is added, in the pro- 


portion of about 10 per cent by volume of the whole. 
The molasses is pretty well absorbed by the grain, and 
the feed is not sticky. 


Calf Manna, it might be remarked for the bene- 
fit of anyone not acquainted with the product, is a 
patented feed made by a branch of the Carnation 
Milk Company. It is intended for use wherever 
milk is fed, and the basis of its formula is soluble 
meat extract. It contains a minimum of 25 per 
cent protein, 4 per cent fat, 48 per cent nitrogen- 
free extract, 10 per cent ash, and also calcium 
carbonate, phosphoric acid, iodized salt, iron oxide, 
and various vitamins. Its constituents include 
dried milk, oat meal, corn, linseed meal, barley, 
wheat, dextrose, soybean oil, fish meal, sardine 
oil, bone meal, anise oil, and other ingredients. 

The foals are given as much of this oat and 
sweet feed ration as they will eat readily, which 
amounts to a few handfuls a day at first, increas- 
ing to perhaps a quart at each of two feedings. 
In the broodmare’s stall is always a mixture of 
salt and bone meal, 50-50, which either mare or 
foal may have at will. 

Most of the feeding, as soon as the weather 
permits, is done in creeps. Some breeders avoid 
these, pointing to the possibility of injured with- 
ers, but Mr. Kenney sees no ill effects. The feed 
is put in twice a day, and the troughs have plugs 
in the bottom, so they can be washed out after 
rains, the feed having a tendency to sour after 
being wet. A “creep,” if you don’t know, is a 
feed trough or a series of them, enclosed within 
a one-rail fence, this rail being placed at such a 
height that the foals can walk under it but the 
broodmares cannot. The writer, who used to be 
taken on Southern-style fox hunts-—which consist 
of going out on a dark, cold, probably raw, night 
and listening to hounds assertedly pursue a fox a 
considerable distance away—has found them ex- 
cellent for catching a nap, particularly if they 
have a few inches of oats and you have a blanket. 
In some sections creeps are constructed a little 
aifferently; the fences have vertical openings, 
too narrow for mares to enter. 


Weanlings and Yearlings 


EANLINGS continue on the same ration, 

with the proportion of oats, barley, «nd 
cracked corn increasing as the weather gets 
colder. By January 1 the average ration (and 
please remember this is average) is about cight 
quarts of feed daily (in two feeds, about 3 a. m. 
and 3 p. m.), made up as follows: 


Cracked berley 20% 
Cracked yellow corn 20% 
Coldstream sweet feed 10% 

Occasionally shelled corn is substituted for cracked, 
merely as a variation in the texture of the mixture. But 
the corn is always yellow corn. 

In the afternoon feeding from two to three 
ounces, up to five or six, of an equal mixture of 
blackstrap molasses and water is stirred into the 
feed. This has to be added gradually; the taste 
of blackstrap is rather bitter (bitter may not be 
quite the right word; it’s an intensification of the 
distinctive taste of sorghum), and a taste for it 
must be cultivated. 

Twice a week the blackstrap is omitted, and a 
quart of boiled flaxseed is stirred into the feed, 
making a sloppy mash. The mixture is made by 
boiling a quart of whole flaxseed in a gallon of 
water (Coldstream cooks it in a double boiler), a 
quart of the resultant liquid, or goo, being used 
for each individual. This helps keep the horses 


(Continued on page 463.) 
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The Fair Grounds 
Success Story 


By. J. A. Estes 


New Orleans Melodrama 


NE day, along about the middle of November 

1940, Tony Pelleteri telephoned Sylvester W. 
Labrot, Jr., asked him to come down to Kolb’s 
restaurant in New Orleans and have lunch. The 
conversation which developed over the Oysters 
Rockefeller that day made a major change in the 
picture of American racing. 

Wasn't it a shame, said Pelleteri, that the old 
Fair Grounds race course was going to be dis- 
mantled and the property cut up for building 
lots? It was one of the oldest courses in the 
country, dating from 1872. It was one of the 
handsomest, as far as natural beauty was con- 
cerned. It was one of the best located, since it 
was in the city limits of New Orleans and within 
easy reach of the heart of the city. It had excel- 
lent stands, a good track, and stabling room for 
a thousand horses. If the old track was lost it 
couldn't be duplicated at any cost, and couldn't 
be approximated for less than a million and a 
half. 

It was indeed a shame, said Labrot. 

Well, said Pelleteri, was there anything that 
could be done about it? 

Labrot didn’t know. It would be nice if they 
could set up a non-profit organization—-some- 
thing like Keeneland. They might think about it. 

There wasn’t much time to think. In a little 
more than month the removable property on the 
track would be sold at auction and the stands and 
stables would then be torn down. When that 
happened there would be the prospect of many 
years without racing in New Orleans. 

The next day they had lunch again, went out 
to the track, made a surreptitious inspection. The 
stakes were already driven into the ground, show- 
ing where the streets would run across the stable 
area, the track, and the infield. 

It must have been the sight of those stakes in 
the ground that drove the two horsemen into 
action. They suddenly became hustlers of money 
and evangels of sportsmanship. They succeeded 
in the dramatic fashion of an 1890 melodrama. 

On the morning of January 2, 1941, the sale of 
equipment began as scheduled. The auctioneer 
began by selling chairs, tables, desks, his voice 
droning on complacently as lot after lot was dis- 
posed of. His voice was good; there was no lump 
in his throat, nor any tear-stained faces among 
his customers. The last act was really going to 
be the last act if that hero didn’t show up pretty 
soon. Somewhere back in the stands a group of 
men were talking excitedly, nerves on edge, try- 
ing to make a trade. Finally they made it, and 
someone ran out to stop the auctioneer. 

So what looked ..Ke a last act now became the 
first act of a drama which was to have more than 
its share of suspense. Actually all that had hap- 
pened was that Messrs. Labrot and Pelleteri had 
talked Wiliam Helis, wealthy and public-spirited 
New Orleans oil man, into some of their en- 
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thusiasm for saving the Fair Grounds, and had 
been able to present a check for $10,000 for an 
option on the property, with the understanding 
that it would be applied toward the agreed pur- 
chase price of $525,000-—-IF they could raise the 
other $515,000. They had thirty days to take 
care of that if. 

That must have been a busy month for the two 
young men with a bright idea. But when they 
got through with the solid citizens of New Orleans 
they had their bright idea sold and they had 
enough cash to lay down $175,000 of the purchase 
price and arrange mortgages for the rest. 

Now the suspense was on in earnest. They set 
up their organization, modeled as closely after 
that of Lexington’s Keeneland as possible, bol- 
stered their financial structure with the sale of 
more bonds, and set about arranging for a race 
meeting in the winter of 1941-42. They engaged 
William Brennan, capable and _ experienced 
trouble-shooter, to run the racing. The meeting 
was held—-and it lost $114,000. One hundred and 
fourteen thousand dollars. One hundred and 

About that time the doctors hauled Sylvester 
Labrot off to the hospital, operated on him, pre- 
scribed a long, long period of convalescence and 
rest, told him to quit monkeying with business of 
any kind. 

And there was Tony. Poor fellow! His loyal 
side-kick was gone. He was not a big business 
man. He was just a good horse trainer who liked 
his horse racing right side up and who was will- 
ing to do a little slaving to see that he and his 
fellow citizens of New Orleans got it. He had 
never tried to run a race track. Never but once 
and then he had lost one hundred and fourteen 
thousand dollars. One hundred and 

Did Tony go down to the end of Canal Street 
and jump in the river? No, he went out to the 
Fair Grounds, spent a few more thousand dollars 
of Mr. Helis’ money moving the betting windows 
upstairs where the customers could get to them, 
moving partitions here and there, and in general 
making the place more adequate, hired Julius 
Reeder to run the race meeting, and started mak- 
ing announceemnts about what the Fair Grounds 
would have to offer horsemen for the 1942-43 
meeting. 

Pelleteri and Reeder planned the meeting on a 
big scale—big for the track which had just ex- 
perienced a loss of $114,000 and a daily average 
betting turnover of only about $59,000, big for a 
track which hadn’t known first-class racing for 
years and years. They allotted their stable room 
to genuinely good horses, wrote the condition 
book for them. The first meeting, despite its 
poverty, had convinced them and the racing world 
in general that New Orleans, having had a taste 
of racing in this fashion, was going to like it. 

The 1942-43 meeting of the Fair Grounds Breed- 
ers and Racing Association ended Saturday, 
March 6, with a $15,000 Derby as the feature. 
The track had repeatedly raised its purse dis- 
tribution as the meeting progressed. It had run 
the highest-class meeting New Orleans had seen 
in this century. It had gained the applause of 
public and horsemen. It had wiped out the $114,- 
000 loss of the previous winter, paid off obliga- 
tions, established a surplus. Here was a success 
story to lay alongside Santa Anita Park and 
Hollywood and Hialeah and Narragansett and 
Arlington and all the rest of them—not in finan- 
cial bigness but in importance to the American 
Turf. 

This success story is a matter of deep signifi- 
cance to Thoroughbred racing and breeding in 
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America, not merely because it records the nick- 
of-time saving of the Fair Grounds for New 
Orleans, but also because it marks another ex- 
tension of a pattern—pioneered at Keeneland and 
developed at Delaware Park—which had already 
shown the wholesome results of putting racing 
directly under the control of horsemen whose 
main interest is in the perpetuation of good sport. 
For some weeks I had been hoping that someone 
would put the story together for readers of THE 
BLooD-HORSE. Finally I gave up and went down 
to New Orleans to get it myself. 

Much of the detail I ignored, and much of what 
I assembled is omitted, but the skeleton of the 
story will perhaps be enough to indicate roughly 
—for future reference, I hope—the manner in 
which this miracle was wrought at New Orleans. 


What They Have Done 


E may as well begin at the end by indicating 

some of the results of the meeting. The 
first condition book issued by Julius G. Reeder, 
general manager, racing secretary, and handi- 
capper, had a minimum purse of $600, was based 
upon a contemplated daily average distribution of 
about $5,225 for the meeting. The minimum 
purse was offered in from two to four races 
daily, most of the other events being for $700, 
$800, and $900, the feature races usually having 
higher values. In the second book much the same 
schedule was followed. For the third condition 
book, beginning early in January, the minimum 
purse was moved up to $700, and with the fourth 
issue the minimum became $800. Along with 
these increases in the bottom purses came more 
stakes, higher purses for overnight features, a 
steady trend toward the encouragement of higher- 
class horses. The unfortunate closing of racing 
in Florida brought more good horses to the 
Louisiana track, and the good horses brought 
larger crowds. 

When the 74 days of racing were ended the 
total purse distribution was $569,900, the daily 
average $7,701. This seems to be no great shakes 
when compared with some of the country’s best 
tracks, until you remember the difference in mu- 
tual turnover. A comparison can be made with 
Sportsman’s Park, whose distribution was about 
the same as for the Fair Grounds, and whose 
daily average turnover was nearly three times as 
great. 

What made the Fair Grounds meeting even 
more rosy, in the eyes of horsemen, was the man- 
ner in which its distribution was made. Of the 
576 races run at the 74-day meeting, only 70 per 
cent (408 races) were under claiming conditions. 
There were 37 races for which owners made sub- 
scriptions, 83 allowance races, 25 graded races 
(4 in class C, 13 in D, 8 in E), 29 maiden races. 
The higher purses went with the best races. 

It may seem strange that I say only 70 per cent 
claiming races. But a sober look at American 
racing will indicate that such a percentage is 
very low for a track with the limited means of 
the Fair Grounds. In New York, where the class 
of American racing reaches its highest point, 
where public betting pools of more than a million 
dollars a day are commonplace, about 58 per cent 
of the races are of the claiming variety. In 1942 
Arlington Park had 69.5 per cent claiming races, 
Washington Park 71 per cent. But these samples 
are from the best racing in America, the tracks 
with extremely large betting turnover, and with, 
shall we say, the most enlightened management. 
‘there are several prominent tracks with more 
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than twice the handle of the Fair Grounds which 
run from 80 to 90 per cent claiming races. 

The shifting in the direction of higher-class 
horses, and the attempt to give horses the chance 
of earnings commensurate with their class, was 
premeditated and was indicated by the condition 
books. Said Julius Reeder: “We had a lot of 
people say, ‘That’s impossible in New Orleans. 
You've got a New York condition book.’ Well, 
I did have a New York condition book; I followed 
Jack Campbell on it. But we tried to get the 
horses to fit it, and we got them, and we had most 
of them before the unfortunate closing in Florida 
sent us more. Eighty per cent of the cheap 
horses we did have came uninvited and stabled 
outside the track.” 

The following figures, taken from a preliminary 
report issued by the Louisiana State Racing Com- 
mission immediately after the regular meeting, 
will be of interest: 


Total attendance, general admission___--~-~-- 166,437 
Totel mutuel $10,014,476.00 
(Datly average, 74 days)................ 135 334.50 
Revenue from admissions (track)_------ 134,813.97 
130,349.74 
Revenue from mutuels (track)- 996,534.56 
Total purse distribution____- 569 900.00 
(Daily average, 74 7,701.00 
Revenue from mutuels (track)--_------~- 996 534.56 
Revenue from admissions 20,784.40 
Revenue from licenses (state). 5,266.00 
Revenue from fines (state)_------------- 450.00 
Notes: $28,400 of purse distribution paid in U. S. war 


bonds. Mutuel handle includes daily double. 

The item concerning the distribution in war 
bonds is a matter of particular pride to the man- 
agement. In many of the purses and stakes a 
portion of the purse was taken out to purchase 
bonds, and the bonds delivered to the winner. For 
the $15,000 Louisiana Derby enough was taken 
out of the winner’s share of the purse to buy 
bonds worth $4,000, face value. In the two- 
division Dinner Stakes, a feature of the last week, 
jockeys’ mounts were paid in bonds, and at the 
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dinner which followed the favors were savings 
stamps. 

Best of all, the meeting has been run in such a 
way as to create complete confidence on the part 
of New Orleans race fans—what with rationing, 
crowded hotels, traveling difficulties, the track 
played almost exclusively to the people of New 
Orleans. The stewards are Thomas J. Healey, 
Jack B. Campbell, and Norris Royden. I don’t 
think I have ever heard so many expressions of 
approval of the work in the stewards’ stand. 

Summary of all this is that, in the course of 
two years, racing in New Orleans has been not 
merely savea and revived, but reborn and re- 
shaped, to the delight of the community and of 
breeders and owners and horsemen in general. It 
has gained a new standing, a new prospect of 
permanence. 

A fair sample of the organization’s continuing 
concern for horsemen is furnished by the decision 
to follow the regular meeting with a “victory 
meeting” of 15 days for the benefit of ‘war relief 
agencies, civic projects and charities.’”’” The fact 
that the victory meeting was held this spring 
means that 15 days must be taken off the sched- 
ule next fall. The decision to hold the charity 
meeting now was made, Pelleteri said, because 
horsemen have “nowhere else to go’’ until racing 
is resumed in the North. The track had already 
made contributions this year, $3,127.41 to the 
AWVS, $1,500 to the local Community Chest. 
Pelleteri also reminded me gently that the Fair 
Grounds had never got credit for the fact that it 
was the first track to make a donation for Army 
and Navy relief agencies—$1,170.45, one day’s 
receipts from that meeting in which $114,000 was 
lost. (This was before the Turf Committee of 
America was organized. ) 


How They Did It 


HE financial set-up of the track was inter- 

esting to me because it is largely the key to 
the excellent results that have been achieved. I 
never saw a race track office so willing to tell so 
many things about its money and its methods. 
They were, I think, downright eager to tell. And 
there’s something else that is distinctly whole- 
some—it indicates a policy which can inspire only 
confidence and loyalty. 

The track is operated through the cooperation 
of a non-profit holding company, the Fair Grounds 
Breeders and Racing Association, which can ac- 
cumulate a surplus for operating purposes but 
cannot pay out profits to individuals. The Fair 
Grounds Corporation, which owns the plant and 
equipment (purchased for $525,000), was financed 
by the sale of debentures. (This was a short cut 
on the Keeneland method, which first sold stock, 
shortly thereafter converted it to bonds.) Sold 
in units of $100, these debentures amount to about 
$300,000 and are held by 359 bondholders. All of 
these live in Louisiana (most of them in New 
Orleans), except Charles S. Howard, of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Howard wanted to have a share in 
supporting the venture, couldn’t buy bonds direct- 
ly, but was able to buy $10,000 of the $25,000 
worth purchased originally by Mr. Pelleteri. 

The bonds bear 4 per cent interest until retired. 
It is planned to call 4 per cent of the outstanding 
bonds each year, so that all may be retired in 25 
years. Funds were lacking, either for interest or 
retirement, last year, but this year the track 
made enough to pay interest and call in 8 per 
cent of the bonds. This probably will be done in 
April. In addition to these obligations, the track 
is mortgaged for $210,000. <A portion of these 
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obligations can soon be accounted for, though 
some of the legal snarls in this connection re- 
main to be worked out. A total of $193,500 was 
advanced by Mr. Helis, and all of this has been 
repaid except $15,000. 

Among the more prominent bondholders are 
Messrs. Labrot, Pelleteri, Howard, Helis, Harold 
Clark, Herbert Schwartz (president of the Fair 
Grounds Corporation), Alfred Danziger, and the 
New Orleans Hotel Association. The largest 
single holder has $60,000 worth of debentures. 

Directors of the Fair Grounds Corporation are 
Harold A. Clark, S. W. Labrot, Jr., Anthony Pelle- 
teri, Felix W. Gaudin, Richard G. Jones, George 
Dawson, A. G. Reynolds, Alfred Danziger, John 
Letellier, E. F. Creekmore, Charles Payne Fen- 
ner, Jr., Herbert Schwartz, A. E. Ralston, J. Ray 
McDermott, William Helis. 

Directors of the Fair Grounds Breeders and 
Racing Association are Harold A. Clark, S. W. 
Labrot, Jr., Anthony Pelleteri, Frank Monteleone, 
Felix W. Gaudin, Richard G. Jones, Frank E. 
Toye, Arnaud Cazenave, Harry K. Oliphint, 
George Dawson, A. G. Reynolds, Alfred Danziger, 
John Letellier, E. F. Creekmore, Herbert 
Schwartz, Charles Payne Fenner, Jr., Omar 
Cheer, Jr., Robert M. Parker, J. C. Rathborne, 
the last named three of whom are now in the 
armed services. The directors have frequent 
meetings, are regularly consulted on matters of 
policy. 

Mr. Labrot was still listed as president of the 
operating company during the winter meeting, 
but he has been obliged to resign owing to his 
protracted illness. Mr. Pelleteri is vice president. 
Elections will be held in the near future. (Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Labrot’s health has improved great- 
ly. Though the doctors have warned him off the 
Turf and out of business, he is able to get about 
and exhibit a great relish for what has happened 
at the Fair Grounds. He and Mr. Pelleteri were 
about as happy as horsemen could be.) 

The operating company, which has only com- 
mon stock of nominal value, leases the track and 
equipment from the corporation, pays the cor- 
poration whatever the latter’s net expenditures 
are, including interest, taxes, depreciation, retire- 
ment of bonds, etc. It can pay out no profits to 
individuals, but can accumulate a surplus larger 
than Keeneland’s operating company (Keeneland 
Race Course), which is limited to $50,000 by law 
and to considerably less than that in practice. 
Both organizations are subject to taxes on their 
profits, but the “‘profits’’ of the holding company 
consist only of enough money to pay 4 per cent 
interest plus enough additional to account for the 
taxation. Payments to charity are made through 
the operating company. 

All this development has taken place under the 
prideful eyes of Louisiana's first racing commis- 
sion, composed of Lt. John F. Clark, Jr. (he 
owned Clang), Justin Querbes, and Allen Mehle, 
a racing official from ‘way back. They are as 
proud of the new Fair Grounds organziation as 
Labrot and Pelleteri themselves. 

But whatever the organizational set-up may be, 
it is personnel which makes the difference in the 
long run. And it is particularly fortunate that 
the personnel connected with the New Orleans 
course is interested solely in the maintenance of 
good racing, orients its policies always according 
to two standards of judgment: the good of the 
community and the good of horsemen and the 
sport. Its future will be a matter of high im- 
portance to the American Turf, not only while 
California and Florida are missing from the win- 
ter racing picture, but after their return. 
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NEWS OF NOT 


-By Brownie Leach 


was the comment of C. C. Tanner, of New 
Orleans, last Saturday after he had purchased 
four yearling colts from Harrie B. Scott, owner of 
Shandon Farm. The purchase included a half- 
brother to Level Best and a half-brother to Blue 
The colts are a bay by *Bull Dog—-Dead 
Reckoning, by Man o’ War; brown by Trace Call 
—Flaming Swords (dam of Blue Swords), by 
Man o’ War; black by Trace Call—-Speed Boat 
(dam of Level Best), by Man o’ War; and a 
chestnut by War Admiral—Alwiser, by Wise 
Counsellor. 

“This is my first venture into the Thorough- 
bred business and the first time since I was a 
boy that I have owned a horse of any kind,” said 
Mr. Tanner. “I used to own a trotter years ago, 
and whenever my wife talks about the trotter 
she always says I went to see him one Sunday.” 

Mr. Tanner operates fruit juice and sandwich 
stores throughout Louisiana, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Georgia. He plans to leave the yearlings 
at Shandon Farm until fall. ‘Then,’ he said, “I'll 
have to get myself a trainer and find what I 
have.”” Mr. and Mrs. Tanner lost no time in get- 
ting their first fun of their purchase. They made 
a return trip to Shandon Farm Sunday and took 
photographs of each colt. 


Mi AYBE I can have some fun with them,” 


The Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has issued its annual 
cartographic statistical report on the 1942 inci- 
dence of epizootiological equine encephalomyelitis. 


Like all horse trainers, Tom B. Young, who has 
a public stable at Lexington, can tell interesting 
yarns. The other night he entertained his listen- 
ers with the story of a late Kentucky owner who 
had four trainers handling his stable of 90 horses. 
There was considerable dissension among the 
four. Each thought the other trainer had the best 
horses to handle. 

One morning the owner went to his stable, 
called the four trainers together. To one he said, 
“you take all the browns and blacks and ship to 
Kentucky."’ To another he gave instructions to 
“take all the bays and go to New York,” and to 
the third trainer he declared, ‘“‘you get all the 
chestnuts together and take them to Maryland.” 
Turning to the fourth trainer the owner said, ‘“‘you 
take charge of all the whisky in the stable 
which makes you head trainer.” 


Calumet Farm’s young stallion, Bull Lea, was 
represented by his first winner when Drawaway 
won a 2-year-old maiden filly race at Oaklawn 
Park on March 17. The filly, a daughter of Tem- 
ple Dancer, by The Porter, was bred at Calumet 
Farm and was sold in the 1942 Lexington Fall 
Sales to the Cromwell Bloodstock Agency for 
$500. On St. Patrick’s Day Drawaway won in 
the colors of Dr. J. C. Braswell, of Tulsa, Okla. 
It was her second start. She was third in her 
first start. Another 2-year-old by the same sire, 
Kabo Lea, has placed at Oaklawn. 


Ted Williams, of the Turf's publicity corps, is 
working on the idea of going overseas to enter- 
tain our Armed Forces with racing movies. Ted, 


who is a veteran of the previous war, would do 
programs similar to those sponsored by baseball 
interests. 


The Ohio Horse has resumed publication: after 
a blackout of several months last year. The mag- 
azine is again being published by the Ohio Horse 
Breeders Association, and the current issue in- 
cludes a review of the latter part of 1942 when 
publication was suspended. Included is the an- 
nouncement that Eli Long, of Delaware, Ohio, 
brother to Allan Long and the late Ross Long, 
former manager of Dixiana, was elected president 
of the association to succeed Joe Neville. Mr. 
Long operates the White Star Farm near Colum- 
bus. 


The Turf lost one of its foremost artists in the 
death of Herbert D. Stitt, of Maryland. A native 
of Arkansas, Mr. Stitt studied painting here and 
abroad. Returning to America he was first an il- 
lustrator, then concentrated on landscape paint- 
ings, and in later years turned to paintings of 
horses. His commissions included portraits of 
numerous famous Thoroughbreds. His last paint- 
ing was that of Rigan McKinney astride the lat- 
ter’s hunting show horse’Appy of Blarney. This 
painting was reproduced on the cover of the cur- 
rent issue of the Maryland Horse. 


In response to a reader’s query for names of 
horses included in the C. V. Whitney training 
stable: 

Older norses: Parasang, 6; Coat of Arms, 4; 
Hi Diddle, 4; and Mackerel, 4. 

Three-year-olds: colts, Night Crawler, Fire 
Dust, and Dove Shoot; fillies, Frou Frou, Halcyon 
Girl, Last Chick, Legend Bearer, and Shackle. 

Two-year-olds: colts, Pukka Gin, bay by Fire- 
thorn—Crauneen, by *St. Germans; Amendment, 
brown by Whichone—Enactment, by Pompey; 
Alemein, brown by *Sickle—Frilette, by Man 0’ 
War; Hoodoo, bay by Boojum—Hocus Pocus, by 
*Sir Gallahad III; Good Show, chestnut by Boo- 
jum—Tenez, by Friar Rock; signals Bloke, bay 
by Firethorn—Traffic, by Broomstick; Yankee 
Peace, bay by Peace Chance—-Yankee Maid, by 
Peter Pan. Fillies—-Wog, chestnut by Sun Beau 
*Alberta, by Diophon; Bride Cake, bay by Boo- 
jum—*Caroling, by Coronach; Peace Dust, bay by 
Peace Chance—Dustemall, by *Chicle; Boojina, 
dark bay by Boojum—Foxiana, by *Stefan the 
Great; Gezira, bay by Halcyon—*Garden of Al- 
lah II, by Golden Sun; Gin Lime, bay by Peace 
Chance—-Night and Day, by St. James; Big Push, 
light bay by Peace Chance—-Pantoufle, by *Sickle; 
Pouter Pigeon, bay by Halcyon—Rock Dove, by 
Friar Rock; Bug Bug, bay by Gallant Fox—-Top 
Flight, by *Dis Donc. 


» » 


Sceptic 


One proposition which floats about the horse 
world is that which alleges that a man on foot 
can eventually outdistance a horse. People ap- 
parently believe it because it is so obviously the 
other way. One who believed it, according to an 
Associated Press story last week, was Leland 
Shumway, a 27-year-old miner of Blanding, Utah. 
He set out on a 24-hour match against a horse. 
In 19 .ours he had covered 65 miles. At the 
same time the horse, which was being led by a 
relay of persons, had done 135 miles. Walker 
Shumway quit; he was tired anyway. So was 
the horse. 
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LOUISIANA 
Fair Grounds 


HE 15-day extension to the New Orleans meet- 

ing, run for the benefit of local and war 
charities, is currently in its concluding week, and 
the extension apparently has been very well sup- 
ported. 

Racing honors last week went to Greentree 
Stable’s Noonday Sun, a Kilmer-bred son of Ned- 
die. He started March 16 in a sprint under al- 
lowance conditions, won rather easily, and came 
up again in the March 20 feature, the overnight 
Fort Livingston Handicap, a $5,000 event also at 
six furlongs for 3-year-olds. B. F. Whitaker’s 
Pops Pick was strongly favored, with Noonday 
Sun fifth choice in the field. Pops Pick ran down 
the pacemakers in the stretch, but Noonday Sun 
came fast on the outside and caught him at the 
end to win by a nose. The winner, trained by 
E. L. Cotton, is a gelding by Neddie out of the 
*Sun Briar mare Sunmel, dam of the stakes win- 
ner Morpluck and several other winners. An al- 
lowance race on the same day, for older horses at 
114g miles, went to Isidore Bieber’s Bright Gal- 
lant. Though held at odds-on in the betting, the 
*Sir Gallahad III gelding barely survived a duel 
with Charles S. Howard’s Yankee Dandy to win 
by a head. 

The mid-week feature was the St. Patrick’s Day 
Claiming Stakes, for horses valued from $5,000 
up. It drew a very fair field of older horses, but 
ud not come very close to the expectation of bet- 
tors. There were seven horses in the race, in- 
cluding the favored entry of Bull Reigh and 
Fuego, and the second-choice entry of The Fiend 
and Briton. These, as it turned out, were the 
four horses to run out of the money, the winner 
being Millbrook Stable’s Tragic Ending, a Mis- 
step horse which was recently claimed from Cold- 
stream Stable for $4,000. He ran with a $5,000 
claiming tag, won quite handily. 

The last feature of the extension, the $10,000 
added American Handicap, is to be run March 27. 
Secretary Julius Reeder on March 20 set weights 
for the 12 horses that are eligible, Valdina Farm’s 
*Rounders drawing the top assignment of 126 
pounds. Riverland (125), Valdina Orphan (124), 
Mioland (118), Marriage (117), Defense (116), 
Bright Gallant (108), Spiral Pass (106), *Mos- 
cow II (105), Porter’s Cap (105), *Louisville II 
(104), and Briton (102) are the others. Of these 
12, 11 are at the track; Spiral Pass is at Oaklawn 
Park, may be shipped down for the event. 


ARKANSAS 
Oaklawn Park 


HE 30-day meeting at Oaklawn Park is now in 

its concluding week, and the final day will be 
March 27, when the meeting’s only stakes event, 
the $10,000 Arkansas Derby, will be the feature. 
Calumet Farm’s Ocean Wave reached the track 
last week, probably will be favorite. His competi- 
tion is expected to come chiefly from Amber 
Light, which beat him narrowly in the Louisiana 
Derby, Seven Hearts, and the local development 
Beau of Mine, a *Cohort colt which, though he 
was not a winner last season, has scored four 
times in four starts at Oaklawn Park. 
One of the best horses drawn into competition 
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at the track was Mt. Desert Stable’s Spiral Pass. 
The *Pharamond II filly, which unexpectedly de- 
feated Vagrancy for the New England Oaks last 
season, had made her debut at the Arkansas 
track February 22 and had run a very disappoint- 
ing race, finishing eleventh. On March 10 she 
had won an overnight handicap, however, and 
was a prohibitive favorite for the 114,-mile over- 
night handicap which featured the racing of 
March 17. Under Johnny Longden’s handling she 
won a front-running victory, though under pres- 
sure at the finish. On March 18 Glenn Felkner's 
Albatross, an early-season 2-year-old sensation of 
1941, won the feature, a sprint under allowance 
conditions. 

The racing on March 20 was featured by a 
$1,500 handicap at six furlongs, and this went 
without much trouble to Calumet Farm’s Mar- 
Kell. Just up from New Orleans, where she had 
won three of four starts, Mar-Kell was a 2-to-5 
favorite, ran past the leaders easily in the stretch 
to win by a length with Wendell Eads in the 
saddle. The other seven races were under claim- 
ing conditions. 


KENTUCKY 


Keeneland Book 


EENELAND’s condition book for its 10-day 

spring meeting at Churchill Downs April 10- 
21, inclusive, is to go into the mail this week 
end, following approval of the meeting given by 
the Kentucky State Racing Commission earlier in 
the week. Approximately $95,000 in stakes and 
purse money will be offered. The book calls for 
eight races daily. Under this schedule Keeneland 
will offer the same number of racing opportuni- 
ties and purse distribution in ten days this spring 
as it did in eleven days a year ago. 

Nominations to two of the five Keeneland 
stakes, the Phoenix Handicap and Ashland 
Stakes, and subscrivers to the Thoroughbred Club 
Dinner Purse were announced early this week. 
The Phoenix and Ben Ali each have $2,500 in add- 
ed money and the Thoroughbred Club Purse, ex- 
pected to be run in two divisions, has a purse 
value of $1,500. Calumet Farm’s Whirlaway tops 
the field of 18 for the Phoenix. Calumet also 
named Mar-Kell, Ocean Wave, and Quien Es. 
Others named for the Phoenix include Miss Dog- 
wood, Noonday Sun, Harvard Square, Pig Tails, 
Contradiction, etc. In the Ashland Stakes, for 
3-year-old fillies, are 17, including Hal Price 
Headley’s Askmenow, top 2-year-old filly of last 
year. Other eligibles include Now Mandy, Val- 
dina Marl, Legend Bearer, Empty Plate, Easy 
Lass, Nellie L., Nippy, etc. 

Twenty-six members of the Thoroughbred Club 
paid nominations to the club’s dinner purse. Win- 
ning subscribers will receive $150 in war bonds. 
If a member owns (rather than leases) the win- 
ning horse his share of the purse also will be paid 
in war bonds. After expenses have been paid the 
remainder from the subscriptions will be donated 
to the American Red Cross. 

Officials of Keeneland Race Course will move 
their offices to Churchill Downs April 5 when the 
secretary's office will be opened. Meanwhile, the 
Lexington organization is handling all details of 
the program from its own offices except stall 
applications. Tom Young, Churchill Downs track 
superintendent, is in charge of stalls for both the 
Keeneland and Churchill Downs meetings. 
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MARYLAND 


Annapolis 


N general racing prefers to stay out of legisla- 
tive deliberations, and to bear as tranquilly as 
possible what ills it has, rather than to seek legis- 
lative relief and chance others it knows not of. 
For it is virtually impossible to introduce a bill 
bearing on racing and to have it approved or 
beaten without flourishes. 

Fresh proof of this comes almost daily from 
Annapolis. Even with the ban on pleasure driv- 
ing lifted, gasoline allotments in the Eastern 
states are so low that Bowie, Havre de Grace, and 
Laurel Park are very precariously situated, and 
it has been predicted that Bowie and Laurel Park 
would not attempt to operate. It was suggested, as 
long ago as last summer, that some of the other 
tracks might transfer their meetings to Pimlico, 
which is within streetcar range of Baltimore, and 
can now be legally reached by taxicabs also. But 
since a State law prohibited more than 30 days of 
racing at one track, a legislative change had to be 
effected. 

A bill to this effect was introduced into the 
Legislature at Annapolis, backed by Governor 
O’Conor. It stirred up a rash of proposed legis- 
lation, including a bill to raise the major season 
to 200 days, and more recently one which would 
allow the Maryland State Racing Commission to 
appoint two of the three stewards at each track, 
instead of one as at present. This bill, which 
would in effect give the State the control of the 
conduct of a private business, was at once op- 
posed by Pimlico’s president, Henry A. Parr, who 
telegraphed Governor O’Conor: 

Cannot oppose too strongly bill requiring Racing 
Commission appoint two out of three stewards for 
race meetings. A strong, impartial stewards’ stand 
is the best guarantee of clean racing. Selection of 
stewards therefore, definitely should not be left to 
the discretion of racing commissions or political ap- 
pointees. ... 

Meanwhile there was no very clear progress on 
the part of the original bill, which would permit 
50 days of racing at one track during the emer- 
gency. There seemed an increasing chance that 
such legislation, if it came at all, would come too 
late to extend the spring season, even though 
legislators know that the curtailment will be re- 
flected in the Maryland treasury. 

The lifting of the ban on pleasure driving on 
March 22 apparently made little difference to 
Maryland track operators. Dave Woods, pub- 
licity director of Pimlico, said he felt it would 
make little difference in attendance. James Ross, 
of Havre de Grace, which has applied for 13 days 
of spring racing, said he didn’t see how the track 
could operate, even if the dates were granted. 
Bowie has apparently given up hope for the 
spring. Laurel Park, which normally does not 
open until near the end of the summer, needed to 
be in no hurry to make up its mind. 


CALIFORNIA 
Bay Meadows 


HE meeting now in progress at Bay Meadows 
is a 25-day affair. It had been generally ex- 
pected that an extension would be asked for, as 
under California law each of the two tracks in 


the San Francisco area is permitted 50 days of 
racing annually (there is nothing to prevent one 
track from having the entire 100 days allotted 
to that district), and California owners are badly 
in need of opportunities. On March 10 formal 
application for a 25-day extension was made, and 
Secretary Charles F. Henry and owners at the 
track worked out a purse schedule beginning at 
$700 for claiming races of $1,300 or less, $800 for 
those from $1,300 to $2,100, and $1,000 for races 
over $2,100. 

It was generally expected that the extension 
would be granted, but on March 20 the California 
Horse Racing Board decided that ‘there will be 
no extension of the Bay Meadows meeting beyond 
Thursday, March 25, and the meeting will defi- 
nitely terminate on that date."’ Thus California 
racing is to end March 25, with no particular 
prospect thereafter. 

Apparently the Bay Meadows meeting, which 
came in like a lion, was going out like an entire 
menagerie. The Horse Racing Board, beyond the 
blank statement that the meeting would close, re- 
fused to add anything to the statement, or to give 
any reason for he decision. Furthermore, it de- 
veloped that the decision was the unaided work of 
Chairman Jerry Giesler and Charles E. Cooper, 
who had sold his breeding establishment a few 
days before it was announced. The third member 
of the Board, George Payne, was not consulted. 
He found out about the decision from the news- 
papers, said, “I will attempt to find out what is 
going on... . I would like to know why I was not 
consulted in advance or informed of the decision 
later.” 

What promised to be a rather stormy meeting 
was scheduled for March 24, with the Horse Rac- 
ing Board meeting representatives of the track, 
the horsemen, and of the mutuel clerks. 

March 20 was presumably the last Saturday. 
The feature was a $1,500 overnight handicap at 
114, miles, and it was won by Mrs. G. Allen’s 
Florizan Beau, a Sun Hatter colt which held off 
the favored Put In all through the stretch to win 
by three-fourths of a length. A 3-year-old al- 
lowance race was won by K. Marley’s *Mabe 
Monday, an English-pred by Fair Trial. 

Support for the meeting has been fairly good, 
but not approaching that of last fall. For the 
week ending March 13 betting averaged $135,350, 
which is a fair index of the meeting as a whole. 


« « » » 


No Derby Trains 


It was announced from Chicago May 22 that 
reservations to Louisville during the week of the 
Kentucky Derby were being refused by all rail- 
roads operating out of Chicago, except to mem- 
bers of the armed services and persons on Govern- 
ment business. The ban, like so many similar 
regulations, has something thrown in just to 
make it haruer; it eliminates reservations be- 
tween April 26 and May 3. Possibly authorities 
are afraid someone will run down to see the Derby 
May 2, the day after it is run. 


« « » » 


COUNT FLEET, with 15 others owned by Mrs. 
John Hertz, reached Belmont Park March 19 in 
care of Trainer Don Cameron. His first major 
engagement will be in the Wood Memorial at 
Jamaica April 17, and after this he is to be 
shipped to Churchill Downs for the Kentucky 
Derby. 
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STUD NEWS 


Rancho San Luis Rey Sold 


ACING papers last week reported, with a 

minimum of detail, that Charles E. Cooper 
had sold to Fred S. Glick, Los Angeles manufac- 
turer, his Rancho San Luis Rey at Bonsall, Calif., 
about 15 miles inland from Oceanside. A few 
days after the announcement was made a corres- 
pondent of Daily Racing Form speculated cau- 
tiously that the sale “leads one to believe that 
Charles E. Cooper may be retiring from the Turf 
business.” 

Some of the horses from what was once the 
largest Thoroughbred nursery in California are 
still at the farm. Mr. Cooper has not yet an- 
nounced his plans for these. 

Mr. Cooper a dozen years ago purchased the 
4,860-acre Monserate Ranch which had _ been 
owned by the estate of Howard E. Huntington, of 
Pasadena, renamed it Rancho San Luis Rey for 
the nearby mission which is one of California’s 
tourist attractions, stocked it with Thorough- 
breds purchased from John McKeon. While he 
was developing the place into one of California’s 
principal Thoroughbred farms, he powerfully in- 
fluenced the development of racing and breeding 
in the State, through legislation, through the Cal- 
ifornia Breeders Association, through his mem- 
bership on the California Horse Racing Board, 
through personal contacts which brought new 
owners and breeders into the field. 

In the spring of 1941 Mr. Cooper had approxi- 
mately eighty Thoroughbred mares at San Luis 
Rey. The following winter, when California rac- 
ing was called off because of the war, he issued 
a statement urging that “all breeders should 
carry on” and saying, “I think it is very short- 
sighted to cut down on production.”” A few weeks 
later THE BLOOD-HORSE carried a story to the ef- 
fect that he planned to disperse his stud and im- 
mediately received a sharp reprimand. “I... 
have no intention of bowing out, as you call it,” 
wrote Mr. Cooper. “I plan to hold a clearance 
sale in the near future as I have in the past.” 

Subsequently Mr. Cooper sold 38 horses in two 
auction sales, sold some others privately. 


Elmendorf Changes Managers 


As of April 1 Elmendorf Farm at Lexington 
will have a new manager. On that date Miss 
Daysie Procter will be succeeded as general man- 
ager by George W. Tomlinson, who has been man- 
ager of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 8S. Moore’s Circle M 
Farm, adjoining the Keeneland race track prop- 
erty, since the establishment of that nursery in 
the fall of 1941. Announcement of the change 
was made by Miss Procter, to employees at the 
farm. 

Elmendorf Farm probably has seen a longer 
consecutive service as a Thoroughbred nursery 
than any other prominent breeding farm in Amer- 
ica, dating from 1871. In that year it was pur- 
chased by Milton H. Sanford and under the name 
of North Elkhorn Farm became the new home of 
Mr. Sanford’s Preakness Stud, which had been 


located in New Jersey. Later it was operated by 
Daniel Swigert (who gave the farm its present 
name), Cornelius J. Enright, and J. B. Haggin. 
When the great Haggin estate was broken up 
John E. Madden, acting in the name of his two 
sons, purchased the nucleus of the present Elmen- 
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dorf, resold it to Joseph E. Widener, by whom it 
has been further developed as one of the most 
beautiful estates in America. It is now operated 
by Elmendorf Farm, Inc., with Joseph E. Wide- 
ner chairman of the board, his son Peter A. B. 
Widener president. 

Miss Procter’s retirement was occasioned by ill 
health, and it was upon the advice of her doctor 
that she decided to give up her work and take a 
long rest. She is one of three women (Miss 
Elizabeth Daingerfield and Mrs. Elizabeth Kane 
are the others) who have been employed as man- 
agers of leading Thoroughbred nurseries in this 
country. Miss Procter became secretary to the 
late John E. Madden in January, 1910. In Novem- 
ber 1929 Mr. Madden died and Miss Procter re- 
mained in charge of the office at Hamburg Place 
until the following June 13, when she succeeded 
George C. Terry (lately the breeder of With Re- 
gards) as manager at Elmendorf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tomlinson formerly owned a 
ranch in San Diego County, California, where 
they raised saddle horses for sale, specialized in 
turning out good pleasure mounts. For about six 
years Mr. Tomlinson managed Edward S. Moore’s 
8,000-acre Circle M Ranch near Monterey, Calif., 
where a few Thoroughbreds were raised, and late 
in 1941, when Mr. Moore purchased Slickaway 
Farm at Lexington and began to build up a stud 
with Big Pebble as the nucleus, Mr. Tomlinson 
moved there as manager. Mr. Moore, who has 
been ill in Florida, has not announced his plans. 
(Mr. Moore, whose father was a well known sad- 
dle horse enthusiast, owns Circle M Stable, Circle 
M Ranch in California, Circle M Ranch near 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Circle M Farm at Lexington, 
and Circle M Farm No. 2 in Woodford County, 
Kentucky. The Lexington farm is his Thorough- 
bred breeding headquarters. ) 


Five for New Zealand 


Five Thoroughbreds purchased in England by 
Mrs. Dorothy Levin, of New Zealand, for ship- 
ment to that country, reached New York last 
fall, and were sent to Lexington last week, be- 
cause a change of shipment to their ultimate des- 
tination seems far to seek. The horses, which 
are in charge of Thomas B. Cromwell and are now 
quartered at Almahurst Farm, include the un- 
raced 5-year-old Tartarus, by Hyperion—Friar- 
town, by Friar Marcus; the broodmares Hedsor 
by Hurstwood, Skerweather by Singapore, and 
Leap On by Poor Man; and a brown suckling colt 
by Tartarus—Hedsor. 

The suckling was dropped last September, Hed- 
sor having bred to foal according to the New 
Zealand season. 


Dividends Deferred 


Most men, introduced to racing as Erik Krag 
was, would have caued it a bad investment and 
quit. The executive vice president of the Inter- 
ocean Steamship Company, San Francisco, got 
his first taste of the sport as one of the original 
investors in the now bankrupt Golden Gate race 
track. Instead of being discouraged Mr. Krag 
has now started breeding operations wicn the hope 
of breeding a good horse and winning at Golden 
Gate, if the track opens after the war, in order to 
get his first dividend from the race track invest- 
ment. 

At his Aptos S & S Ranch, located about 80 
miles south of San Francisco on Monterey Bay in 
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Santa Cruz County, California, many improve- 
ments have been made since the ranch was pur- 
chased in 1938. The 400-acre ranch covers the 
southwest corner of the old Rancho Aptos, one of 
the original Spanish land grants, later owned by 
the Spreckels family. The initials S & S are 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Krag’s two children, Sally 
and Scotty. 

The most recent addition to the stud is the 
Argentine-bred stallion *Beti Bat, a 9-year-old 
chestnut son of Lombardo-—-Manda, by Jardy, 
winner of four races and 20,550 pesos in the Ar- 
gentine. He was imported to the United States 
in 1938 by James F. Waters but, owing to an ac- 
cident in training, never started in this country. 
*Beti Bat is replacing the Remount Service’s 
stallion, Intrude, which stood at Aptos S & § 
Ranch in 1941 and 1942. 

Following is ine list of broodmares owned by 
Mr. Krag; the stallion to which each mare will be 
bred this season is indicated in parenthesis: 
*Nvmph of Torridge, br., 1931, by Grand Parade—Camp 

Fire, by Jaeger. (Hollyrood.) 

*Triple Green, br., 1931, by Torlonia—Erin Green, by 

Irishman. (Hollvrood.) 

Blue Bud, br., 1933, bv Blue Larkspur—Katrina, by 

*Brown Prince II. (*Beti Bat.) | 
Petite Julie, blk., 1931, by Bostonian—Golden Oppor- 

tunity, by Golden Broom. (Hollyrood.) 

Royal Kate, br., 1935, by Whiskaway—Dolly Seth, by 

Seth. (*Beti Bat.) 

Bright Fern, b., 1937, by *Bright Knight—Rock Fern, 
by Trap Rock. (*Beti Bat.) 
Millstone. b.. 1924, by *Paicines-—Milldale, by Miller. 

(*Beti Bat.) f 
June Star. ch., 1927, by Runstar—Micco, by *Star Shoot. 

(*Beti Bat.) 
Georgann, b., 1933. by Xenofol—Smiling, by General 

Roberts. (*Beti Bat.) 

Rose Caste, b., 1929, by Bon Homme—Rose Roberts, by 

General Roberts. (*Beti Bat.) 

Little Account, b., 1930, by Dazzler—Martha, by Cudgel. 

(*Beti Bat.) 


Seven Star Dies 


Seven Star, 10-year-old bay or brown son of 
Messenger and Fair Star, by *Wrack, died re- 
cently at the McCullough Farm, near Hornbeak, 
Tenn. A brother to Staretor and half-brother to 
Star Fairy, dam of Fairy Chant and others, Seven 
Star won 14 races up to six and was sold by J. F. 
O'Neil to Jo B. Morgan, of Nashville, in October, 
1940, at Lexington. Mr. Morgan stood Seven Star 
as a hunter sire and his foals are reported as very 
promising. His death was due to pneumonia. 


Breeding Notes 


Cantersine, 12-year-old mare by Canter out of 
Thomasine, by Superman, broke a leg recently at 
tue farm of R. S. Caldwell, Handley, Texas, and 
was destroyed, leaving an orphan colt by Phara- 
nor. Cantersine was a winner of nine races. 

Bud Burmester writes from Fort Worth: ‘Mrs. 
H. P. Bonner, local socialite, whose spectacular 
entry into racing in 1942 created no little interest 
here, and whose racing division is currently at 
New Orleans in charge of Norman Hernandez, 
will become a breeder of Thoroughbreds in 1944. 
Mrs. Bonner instructed Dr. W. G. Brock, Dallas, 
who recently visited New Orieans to inspect the 
Bonner color-bearers, to book Good Taste and 
Villygram to Nedayr, and Long Lane and Miss 
Victory to Pondariel. The mares are at Hurst, 
Texas, where the Bonners own a large stock 
farm adjacent to the establishment owned by 
Col. J. O. Hart, owner of Pondariel.” 

Supplementing the report of the death of Ann 
O'’Ruley as published last week is the following 
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note from Dave Pollock, manager of the Gaffers 
Ranch in Placerita Canyon, Newhall, Calif.: ‘‘No 
doubt you uave heard of the unfortunate accident 
to Bert Baroni’s Man o’ War mare Ann O’Ruley. 
When the men went to bring in the mares last 
Monday evening, March 8, they found the mare 
standing off by herself in the pasture with a 
broken ankle. We had Dr. Dill and Dr. Cook in 
attendance, but there was no hope of setting the 
bones. The mare had gone four days over her 
foaling time, but looked like she would go six or 
seven days more, so the vets decided that the 
best thing would be to try and save the foal. In 
this they were successful. Dr. Dill performed a 
Caesarian operation and delivered a fine big filly, 
by Top Row. We had the foal on a bottle until 
next day, when we located a foster mother who 
has taken up with the foal wonderfully. Of 
course the mare was put to sleep during the op- 
eration, which took less than five minutes, after 
which she was humanely destroyed.” 


SALES IN ARGENTINA 


IGHLIGHTS of the 1942 Argentine 2-year-old 

sales were reported by THE BLOOD-HORSE’S 
South American correspondent, F. A. de Miranda 
Rosa, in the December 12 issue. More complete 
reports were received last week in Turf y Elevage, 
Buenos Aires Turf publication. Results of the 
sales were highly encouraging to breeders. Turf 
y Elevage, attributing the excellent prices both to 
the enthusiasm for the Turf in Argentina and to 
foreign interest in horses bred there, commented 
that practically no horse, “‘more or less well made 
and with any sort of pedigree” sold badly. 

The entire sale accounted for 747 “productos,” 
which brought 4,885,300 pesos, an average of 
6,539 pesos. (The Argentine peso is worth ap- 
proximately 23 cents in U. S. currency.) In 1941 
711 2-year-olds brought an average of 5,970 pesos, 
the increase being slightly under 10 per cent. None 
of the figures represented records: Argentina sold 
its record number of 2-year-olds (819) in 1930, 
got its greatest money total (5,360,250 pesos) in 
1929, reachea its highest average (9,150 pesos) 
in 1911, but the sa:es were extremely pleasing 
nevertheless. 

The famous Ojo de Agua stud (home of Con- 
greve), regularly among the leaders, averaged 
12,713 pesos for its 53 lots. Haras Chapadmalal, 
which with 55 head was the heaviest consignor, 
averaged 10,192. The only other average above 
10,000 pesos was that of Haras Lonquimay, which 
got 10,152, selling 46 head. Twenty-five con- 
signors had as many as 10 head, and these ac- 
counted for all but 78 head of the total. 

Top price was 50,000 pesos, paid by El Grillo 
Stable for Bramando, by Tresiete—-Bibesca, and 
brother to Balbuco, Baleon, and Bubalco, all high- 
class performers. Limpido, also by Tresiete and 
also bred by Lonquimay, brought 39,000 pesos and 
went to El Retamo Stable. He is a brother to 
*Timpio, which was brought to the United States 
and won here at seven and eight. 

Ojo de Agua was well in front as to fillies, 
selling three of the top four. The highest-priced 
was Champagne, by Foxglove from the fine pro- 
ducer Iquem, which brought 27,000 pesos. Ojo de 
Agua also sold Didi, by Congreve, for 23,000 
pesos, and Veneta, by Foxglove, for 21,000. Tied 
for second highest price among the fillies was 
Holda, by Hunter’s Moon (half-brother to Hy- 
perion, *Pharamond II, and *Sickle), consigned 
by El Pelado Stud; she also brought 23,000 pesos. 
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WHIRLAWAY 


Wofld’s Greatest Money 
Winner 


Sired by a Claiborne Stallion 


“SIR GALLAHAD III 


B., 1920, by *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 


Fee $1,500 (Book Full) No Return 


“JACOPO 


Br., 1928, by Sansovino—Black Ray, 


by Black Jester 
Fee $300 Return 


*Jacopo entered the stud in 1933, and his first 
foals were 2-year-olds in 1936. Including 2-year- 
old winners of 1942, 70 per cent of his 154 foals in 
seven crops are winners, including the stakes 
winners Jacola, Damaged Goods, Robert Morris, 
Francesco, Sansalvo, Cinque-Cento, Dixiana, Up 
the Hill, Sir Raleigh, and Jacless. Sansalvo and 
Cinque-Cento were stakes winners in England, 
and Dixiana was a stakes winner and top filly in 
France. 


“RHODES SCHOLAR 


B., 1933, by Pharos—Book Law, by Buchan 


Fee $500 (Book Full) Return 
SNARK 


(Wheatley Stable) 
B., 1933, by Boojum—Helvetia, by *Hourless 


Fee $300 (Book Full) Return 


MARGUERITE DUSTWHIRL 


The World's Greatest Producing 
Mares 


DUSTWHIRL, a bay daughter of Sweep- 
Ormonda, by Superman, is the dam of the 
winners of $653,929 to the end of 1942. Bred 
by J. E. Widener, Dustwhirl was purchased 
by Claiborne Stud and later sold to her 
present owner, Warren Wright. 


MARGUERITE, a chestnut daughter of 
Celt—*Fairy Ray, by Radium, is the dam 
of the winners of $620,080 to the end of 
1942. Marguerite was sold by Ellerslie 
Stud to William Woodward in the Saratoga 
yearling sales. 


Tintagel, Pompey, and Flares stand at Ellerslie Stud 


CLAIBORNE-ELLS 


Paris, Kentucky | 


*BLENHEIMI 


Br., 1927, by Blandford—Malva, by 
Charles O’Malley 


Fee $2,500 (Book Full) No Ret 
TINT. 
Bay 
STIMULUS 
Ch., 1922, by Ultimus—Hurakan, by Uncle ; 
Fee $300 Return 
win 
Stimulus, which has a remarkable record as§ were 
sire, had 54 winners of 141 races in the 1942 se# Whit 
son. He sired 11 2-year-old winners during 19 
including the crack filly Brittany (winner of , 
Schuylerville Stakes). He also is the sire of suc — 
horses as Risque, Merry Lassie, Dinner Dat ear 
Clang, Catalysis, Cousin Jo, Danger Point, Na ses 
tion’s Taste, Sgt. Byrne, Epatant, and others. 
Arlil 
POMPEY | 
B., 1923, by *Sun Briar—Cleopatra, by Corcy 
Fee $250 Ret 
Pompey has an exceptional stud record. Ex 
clusive of his 1942 2-year-olds, 66 per cent of th 
foals in his first 11 crops were winners, 59 pe 
cent won as 2-year-olds, and 16 per cent of hi 
winners were stakes winners. From 25 foals @ FLA! 
1940, he had 17 which started as 2-year-olds laf 34) 
year. Eleven were winners, three others hay 
placed. His 1942 2-year-olds included the stake No. 1 
winner Pomrose. 
win! 
Han 
to 
HARD TACK land 
(Wheatley Stable) Leg 
Ch., 1926, by Man o’ War—Tea Biscuit, by | Stal 
*Rock Sand 
whi 
Fee $200 Re 
Hard Tack, sire of 13 2-year-old winners if old | 


1941, was the sire of six 2-year-old winners i 
1942. To the end of 1941 the average earning 
of foals by Hard Tack was $7,375, and 55 per cel 
of his foals had won. Approximately 40 per cel 
of his foals won at two. His get includes Seabis 
cuit (33 races and $437,730), Grog, Porcellus} Ow 
Stormscud, Sea Captain, Hard Lu, Rackatacky fees | 
and others. cept 
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SLIE STALLIONS | seasiscuit 


Second Greatest Money 
Winner 


Sired by a Claiborne Stallion 


TINTAGEL 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


Sir Gallahad Rondeau 
Bay, 1933 Friar “Fairy Gold 
No. 9 family. 


Tintagel entered the stud in 1938 and his first foals started racing in 1941. In his initial crop 
were 16 foals, four of which won as 2-year-olds in 1941. Six others won at three, giving Tintagel 10 
winners from 13 starters in his first crop. One other starter placed. His winners in the first crop 
were Tinted Chick (7 wins), Castleridge (7 wins), Tell Me More (5 wins), Eric Knight (6 wins), 
White Sea, Brown Gal, Tincan, Galafire, Snowtint, and Third Rail. 


In Tintagel’s second crop, 2-year-olds of 1942, were 16 foals. Twelve started in 1942 and seven 
won. Two others placed. One of the starters raced only once and was unplaced. His 2-year-old 
winners were Short Life (4 wins, placed in Joliet Stakes), Amble Tint (3 wins), Corley’s Pet (2 wins), 
Proration (3 wins), Tindell (4 wins), Tintitter, and Gold Tint. 


Tintagel was the leading 2-year-old of 1935. He won the Belmont Futurity, was second in the 
Arlington Futurity, and won at three and four. Tintagel combines top female and male lines. 


Fee $150 Return 


FLARES 


*Sir Ge : *Teddy 
FLARES Ray 
.. ewrack Robert le Diable 
| *Durbar IT 


No. 17 family. | *La Flambee 


Flares entered the stud in 1939 and his first foals raced in 1942. From 11 starters he had six 
winners, including the stakes winners Teentee and Chop Chop. The latter, winner of the Endurance 
Handicap at Bowie, can be expected to rank high on Jack Campbell’s 2-year-old handicap, according 
to Reflections in the Racing Form. Only two of Flares’ get raced unplaced in the 1942 season. 

Flares himself combines grand lines and was a crack race horse. He raced four seasons in Eng- 
land. At three he won the Newmarket Stakes, Ormonde Plate, was second in the Newmarket St. 
Leger, and Champion Stakes, third in the Paradise Stakes. As a 4-year-old Flares won the Burwell 
Stakes, Princess of Wales’ Stakes, Dullingham Stakes, Lowther Stakes, and Champion Stakes, was 
second in Jockey Club Stakes. In his 5-year-old season Flares won the Ascot Gold Cup (214 miles) 
which was one of two starts in that season. 

Flares is out of a stakes winning daughter of *Wrack and a full brother to the champion 3-year- 
old Omaha. 


Fee $250 Return 


Return for one year if 
mare does not prove in 


Owing to the war stud A. B. HANCOCK 


fees have been reduced ex- reserve the a = —_ 

es any mare physically unfit. 
cept pone Sir Gallahad III Phone 393 No responsibility is ac- 
and *Blenheim II, syndi- cepted for accidents or 


cate-owned stallions. Paris Kentucky disease. 
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FOALS OF 


ROM Louis B. Mayer’s Perris Valley Farm in 

California comes a report of a foaling on De- 
cember 30, 1942, of a brown filly by *Beau Pere 
and out of the English-bred mare *Urtica, im- 
ported to California from Australia. Two days 
later the foal became, technically, a yearling. Also 
included in the cinema magnate’s report are the 
first foals by *Alibhai, a 5-year-old unraced son 
of Hyperion—Teresina, by Tracery, and the sec- 
ond American crop of the great English-bred 
Australian sire *Beau Pere. 

At Elmendorf Farm, a sister to the near-stakes 
winner Waygal and half-sister to the long-dis- 
tance running Bolingbroke was foaled on March 
12; she is by *Sir Gallahad III out of Wayabout. 
At the C. V. Whitney Farm Top Flight, the 
world’s greatest money-winning race mare, 
dropped her fifth foal, a bay colt by *Mahmoud, 
on March 9. From her three foals to race, two 
have won, Sky Raider and the stakes winner 
Flight Command. None of her foals has been 
sound; her first two wrenched their backs, and 
the third, Sky Raider, suffered a leg injury early 
in his 22-year-old season. Also at the C. V. Whit- 
ney Farm the good producer Yankee Maid had 
her twelfth foal, a brown filly by *Mahmoud. The 
foal is a half-sister to the stakes winners Bos- 
tonian, Beacon Hill, Flimsy, and Gay Charles. 

A sister to Challamore was foaled at J. W. Y. 
Martin’s Worthington Farms, at Glyndon, Md., 
on Feb. 27. She is by *Challenger II out of the 
stakes mare Con Amore. A brother to Wheatley 
Stable’s Bold Irishman was foaled March 20 at 
Claiborne Farm, by *Sir Gallahad III out of the 
stakes winner Erin, dam of the stakes winners 
Eire and Mag Mell. Brookmeade Stable owns a 
bay colt, foaled March 6, by Okapi out of Pom- 
ayya’s dam Omayya, which was sent to Ellerslie 
Farm to be bred to Pompey, sire of Pomayya. 


Claiborne Farm, A. B. Hancock, Paris, Ky. 


Alice Harris, by *Ambassador IV: Ch. c. by Omaha, 
March 21. Mare to Sun Teddy. 

Black Rage, by Neddie: B. f. by Fighting Fox, March 
16. Mare to Gallant Fox. (Mill River Stable.) 

*Channelle, by Buchan: B. c. by Menow, March 13. Mare 
to Menow. 

Erin, by Transmute: B. c. by *Sir Gallahad III, March 
20. Mare to *Sir Gallahad III. (Wheatley Stable.) 
Explosion, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by *Rhodes 

Scholar, March 17. Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. 
Dustsweep. by Chance Shot: B. c. by *Sir Gallahad ITI, 
March 18. Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. 
Gallant Lady, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. f. by *Jacopo, 
March 17. Mare to Blue Larkspur. (Nydrie Stables.) 
Golden Manda, by Man o’ War: Br. c. by *Gino, March 
16. Mare to *Blenheim II. (William du Pont, Jr.) 
Grend Gala, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by Snark, March 
13. Mare to Snark. (Wheatley Stable.) 
*Impetus II, by Tetratema: B. f. by Johnstown, March 
21. Mare to Johnstown. (Belair Stud.) 
March 
March 19. 


1943 


Lenpola, by Victorian: Ch. c. by *Rhodes Scholar, 
21. Mare to *Boswell. (Russell Firestone.) 

Our Treat. by Stimulus: B. f. by *Sickle, 
Mare to *Sickle. 

Requip, by Equipoise: Ch. c. 
Mare to *Sir Gallahad III. 

*Sens Lumiere, by Sansovino: 
March 18. Mare to *Sir 
Field.) 

Southern Gal, by Hadagal: B. f. by Sceneshifter, March 
14. Mare to Fighting Fox. (Mill River Stable.) 


by Gallant Fox, March 14. 
(Belair Stud.) 

B. f. by *Sir Gallahad ITI, 
Gallahad III. (Marshall 


Ellerslie Farm, A. B. Hancock, Charlottesvile, Va. 
*Eastbourne, by *Easton: B. c. by Pompey, March 5. 
Mare to Pompey 
Flying Snow, by Pennant: B. c. by Tintagel, March 11. 
Mare to Pompey (Mrs. Charles Bromley. ) 
March 
March 10. 


March 6. 


Gogetit, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by *Jacopo, 
11. Mare to Pompey. 

Mary Victoria, by Victorian: 
Mare to Flares. 

Omayya, 
Mare to Pompey. 


B. f. by Pompey, 
(Mrs. C. O. Iselin.) 

by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by Okapi, 
(Brookmeade Stable.) 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Elmendorf Farm, Lexington 

Crystal Maze, by Chance Shot: B. f. by Brevity, Feb. 27 
Mare to Sun Teddy. ; 

Entwine, by Chance Shot: B. c. by *Sickle, Feb. 14. 
Mare to Roman. 

*Felicia II, by Asterus: B. c. by Chance Shot, March 14. 
Mare to *Sickle. 

*Ganges, by *Bahram: B. or br. f. by Unbreakable, Feb. 
24. Mare to Chance Shot. 

Lady Reynard, by Gallant Fox: Br. c¢. 
March 15. Mare to *Sickle. 

*Maitresse Royale, by Vatout: Br. 
Feb. 16. Mare to *Mahmoud. 


by Unbreakable, 


or blk. c. by *Sickle, 


Negation, by Chance Shot: Ch. c. by *Castel Fusano, 
Feb. 23. Mare to *Sickle. 


New Dawn, by *Sickle: B. f. by March 17. 
Mare to Roman. 

Wayabout, by Fair Play: B. f. by *Sir Gallahad III, 
March 12. Mare to Roman. 


Lawrence Duffy, Laurel Springs, N. J. 


Aliciana, by *Waygood: Twins, blk. f. and ch. c¢., by 
Happy Time, March 17. Mare not bred. 


Gay Hill Farm, C. L. Hammond, Reisterstown, Md. 
All Hands, by Boatswain: Gr. f. by Morgil. Mare 0 
Mare to Battle Jack. 


Greentree Stable, Lexington 
*Blue Dust, bv Gainsborough: B. c. by 
Mare to Third Degree. 
ay Birc »y Gay Crusader: Br. f. by Questionnaire, 
March 17. Mare to Swing and Sway. ” 


Guy L. Hardison, Santa Paula, Calif. 
Crystal Kitty, by Crystal Pennant: Ch. c. by Badger 
Pass, March 14. 
Miss Love, by Douglas S.: Blk. f. by Boss Finnell, Jan. 
26. Mare to Badger Pass. 
Pink Sox, by Cantankerous: B. f. 
March 13. 
Rare Cactus, by *Tracer: Br. c. by Nocturnal, Feb. 22. 
Sunfreda, by *Sunshot: Br. f. by Badger Pass, Jan. 2. 
Mare to Badger Pass. 


Diavolo, 


Eight Thirty, 


by Badger Pass, 


a. by Iron Crown: Ch. f. by Boss Finnell, March 
Lookout Farm, Jimmy Brink, Walton, Ky. 

Ever Supreme, by Supremus: B. c¢. by *Heliopolis 
March 14. Mare to Chicuelo. 
Mayer Stock Farm, L. B. Mayer, Perris, Calif. 
Arline, by *Chicle: B. f. by *Alibhai, Jan. 17. Mare to 

*Alibhai. 


*Bel Amour III, by *Beau Pere: Ch. ¢ 
18. Mare to *Alibhai. 

*Boudoir II, by *Mahmoud: Br. c. by *Beau Pere, Feb. 
21. Mare to *Beau Pere. 

*Brave Bird, by Heroic: Br. f. by *Beau Pere, Jan. 28. 
Mare to *Beau Pere. 


. by *Alibhai, Feb. 


*Donatrice, by Donatello II: Ch. c. by *Alibhai, March 
8. Mare to *Alibhai. 
Flying Wild, by Flying Heels: Ch. c. by *Alibhai, 


March 12. Mare to *Beau Pere. 

Fr renc h Vamp, by Stimulus: Br. c. by *Beau Pere, Feb. 
are to *Beau Pere. 
Girl in Armor, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by 

Pere, March 9. Mare to *Beau Pere. 
La Boheme, by *Jacopo: Ch. c. by 

Mare to *Alibhai. 

Mable Miller, by *Polymelian: Ch. ¢. by *Hunter’s 

Moon IV, March 3. Mare to *Hunter’s Moon IV. 
*“Manasa, by Heroic: Br. c. by *Beau Pere, Feb. 13. 

Mare to *Beau Pere. 

*Urtica, by Spion Kop: Br. f. by 
Mare to *Beau Pere. 
*Wild Law, by Portlaw: 
Mare to *Beau Pere. 
Rancho Alamo, Earl Sandusky, Van Nuys, Calif. 

La Renia, by *Hand Grenade: Br. c. by *Brujo. 
Ridgewood Ranch, C. S. Howard, Willits, Calif. 
Dreamland, by *Chicle: B. f. by Son o’ Battle, Feb. 26. 
a Sands II, by Sandwich: B. c. by Seabiscuit, 

‘eb 
II, by 

Feb. 

San Ysidro Ranch, C. S. Howard, San Ysidro, Calif. 
Donstick, by *Dis Donc: Br. c. by Galapas, Feb. 7. 
Volga, by *Paragon II: Br. or blk. c. by Galapas, Feb. 

24. 


*Beau 


*Alibhai, Feb. 2. 


*Beau Pere, Dec. 30. 


Br. f. by *Beau Pere, March 4. 


Gainsborough: Ch. by Seabiscuit, 


Silver Lake Farm, Charles Black, Frankfort, Ky. 
Esbit. by Hard Tack: B. f. by Big Pebble, March 10. 
Mare to Chicuelo. (P. I. Chase.) 
Circle M Farm, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Moore, Lexington 
Bel Tempo, by High Time: Ch. f. by Omaha, March 21. 
Mare to Big Pebble. 
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SEVEN PIMLICO CLOSINGS! 
| APRIL 1, 1943 | 
TO BE DECIDED AT 1943 SPRING MEETING 


THE BALTIMORE SPRING HANDICAP $ 2,500 Added 
Three-Year-Olds and Up Six Furlongs 
V/eights te be announced April 20 
THE GITTINGS HANDICAP $ 2,500 Added 
Three-Year-Olds and Up One Mile and a Sixteenth 
Weights to be announced April 23 
THE DIXIE HANDICAP $20,000 Added 
Three-Year-Olds and Up One Mile and Three-Sixteenths 
Weights to be announced April 15 
THE JERVIS SPENCER STEEPLECHASE HANDICAP $ 2,500 Added 
Four-Year-Olds and Up Two Miles 
Weights to be announced April 29 
THE SURVIVOR ; | $ 2,500 Added 
Three-Year-Olds One Mile and a Sixteenth 
THE PIMLICO OAKS | an $10,000 Added 
Three-Year-Old Fillies One Mile and One-Sixteenth 
THE PIMLICO NURSERY $ 2,500 Added 
Two-Year-Olds Four and One-Half Furlongs 


For Further Information Address: 


MARYLAND JOCKEY CLUB 


MATT DAIGER, Secretary 
Pimlico Race Course 

. Baltimore, Maryland 

Liberty 9400 | 
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Lily Maid, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. 
March 21. Mare to Big Pebble. 
Cc. V. Whitney Farm, Lexington 


Burning Bright, by Whichone: B. c. by Questionnaire, 
arch 8. Mare to Carrier Pigeon. 


by *Blenheim IT, 


*Call Girl, by Hurry On: Ch. c. by Carrier Pigeon, 
March 5. Mare to Boojum. 
Enactment, by Pompey: Br. f. by Boojum, March 10. 


Mare to Boojum. 
Top Flight, by *Dis Donc: B. c. 


by *Mahmoud, March 
9. Mare to *Sickle. 


Yankee Maid, by Peter Pan: Br. f. by *Mahmoud, Feb. 
Mare to *Mahmoud. 
William Wolf, Baton Rouge, La. 
Clean Cut, by Minotaur: Ch. c. by Lucre, March 12. 


Mare to Lucre. 


Worthington Farms, J. W. Y. Martin, Glyndon, Md. 


Con Amore, by High Cloud: Ch. f. by *Challenger IT, 
Feb. 27. Mare to Petee-Wrack. 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 


M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Il. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Ill. 


HORSE’S WORST ENEMY 


Uncenditionally 
THOROUGHBRED 
STRONGYLEZINE 


The horse world knows worms as the horse’s worst 
enemy, bringing on more maladies than any other 
cause. And now, at last, there is a safe, effective, non- 
toxic remedy for worms—that works without the 
loss of a day’s training! 

Trainers like Hirsch Jacobs and many leading 
breeders recommend Strongylezine without reser- 
vation. Easy to administer, it requires no starving, 
tubing or drenching. And it can be used safely for 
sucklings, brood mares and yearlings, as well as 
horses in training. Try Strongylezine next time! 

Price $3.00 per bottle—$30.00 per 
dozen. From your dealer or postpaid 
from us. Send name of dealer. Get 
free booklet “Worms in Horses.” 
P. O. Box 300, Lima, Pa. 


California Representative 
KING'S PHARMACY, ARCADIA, CAL. 


REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Sleeping Sickness in 1942 


In a mimeographed summary Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
reports that infectious equine encephalomyelitis 
was less prevalent in 1942 than in any year since 
1936. Only 4,939 cases were reported, spread 
over 35 states. Eleven states accounted for more 
than 84 per cent of all cases; these were Iowa 
(25 per cent), California, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 

Though weather conditions are reflected in the 
incidence of the disease, vaccination with the 
powerful chick-embryo vaccine appears to have 
been an important factor in its control. “It may 
be safely estimated,” Dr. Mohler reports, ‘that 
no less than six or seven million horses, almost 
half the entire number in the country, have been 
vaccinated with chick-embryo vaccine since 1938 
when the product was first used.’ In a few cases 
(89 out of 251,585 reported) animals developed 
sleeping sickness ten days or more after having 
received the second dose. Some of these cases 
are explainable on other grounds, but “some ani- 
mals ... seem not to have developed immunity in 
spite of vaccination of the proper type. Such 
cases, especially, merit laboratory study for con- 
firmation of clinical diagnosis.” 

Immunity from the recommended two succes- 
sive doses of vaccine lasts about a year. ‘‘Annual 
vaccination of exposed horses and mules with 
two successive doses of vaccine is still recom- 
mended.”” A comparatively small proportion of 
the Thoroughbred population is in the danger 
zones as indicated by the epizootiological map for 
1942. 


« « » » 


Notes on 3-Year-Olds 


Events of last week among the 3-year-olds, 
with two exceptions, were not particularly signifi- 
cant. It was announced from Aiken March 18 
that Mill River Stable’s Chop Chop, a fall de- 
velopment as a 2-year-old, had injured a tendon 
and would be rested for some 60 days, auto- 
matically removing him from the Kentucky Derby 
and Preakness. At Oaklawn Park Through 
Bound, a good 2-year-old in New England last 
year, was withdrawn from the Arkansas Derby, 
apparently having trained indifferently. He was 
to be sent to Churchill Downs in an attempt to 
prepare him for the Kentucky Derby, and was to 
go to Jamaica for the Experimental Handicap in 
case it seemed impossible to get him up to 114 
miles by May 1. 

Count Fleet, winter book favorite, moved from 
Oaklawn Park to Belmont Park last week, and is 
presumably coming along satisfactorily for his 
Wood Memorial engagement. Occupation, which 
will not contest the spring specials, was taken up 
last week at Thomas Carr Piatt’s Crestwood 
Farm, and his training begun. 


HORSE INSURANCE | 
A SPECIALTY 


JAMES CLAY WARD 


Box 294 Paris, Kentucky 
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Feeding Practices 
(Continued from page 449.) 


“open,’’ Mr. Kenney says, and the intestines lubri- 
cated, and he thinks it makes them shed off bet- 
ter, or at least more uniformly, in the spring. 
The bone meal and salt mixture is still available, 
and three or four times a week two tablespoons 
of Bowsher’s tonic is stirred into the afternoon 
feed. 

The Bowsher tonic, made in Lexington and 
sometimes referred to by local horsemen as a 
“shotgun mixture” for reasons which will appear, 
is a preparation that suggests cocoa in appear- 
ance but I wouldn’t advise using it as a substi- 
tute. It is about 17 per cent salt, 8 per cent cal- 
cium, 816 per cent protein, with fat, fiber, phos- 
phorus, and iodine as other principal ingredients, 
and among other things it contains powdered 
milk, wheat bran, baking soda, Glauber salts, 
sulphur, wood charcoal, wormseed, powdered to- 
bacco, gentian, ginger, celery seed, saltpeter, cin- 
namon, licorice, sassafras, yeast, and some more 
things. It obviously ought to have some effect, 
and Mr. Kenney says it makes horses eat well. 

Mr. Kenney’s first choice in hay for weanlings 
is a mixture of 75 per cent green clover hay and 
25 per cent alfalfa, the third cutting of the latter 
preferred. A little blackstrap is put on this, too, 
in winter. The racks are kept filled, and the 
weanlings can have all they want. If a weanling 
doesn’t waste his hay, scattering it in with his 
bedding, it is given him on the floor. Mr. Kenney 
prefers this, as a more natural feeding position, 
but he doesn’t like low mangers because horses 
can hurt themselves on these so easily. The grain 
allowance isn’t increased as the weanlings grow 
(they are yearlings in the latter part of the win- 
ter, of course), this being a deliberate design to 
make them cat more hay. 

Incidentally, having inspected samples of vari- 
ous kinds of hay fed at Coldstream, the writer 
noted a complete absence of lespedeza. Didn't 
the farm like lespedeza? “Oh, yes,’ said Mr. 
Kenney. ‘We like it fine. But the horses won’t 
eat it.” 

About May 15, always depending on the season, 
the yearlings are out at night as well as day, and 
after this they are taken up twice a day, and are 
given from five to six quarts of the same feed 
daily. The flaxseed addition is cut out about 
March 15, the blackstrap soon after. Spring grass 
is at first rather watery, and has a laxative qual- 
ity, but when the pasturage gets good—-say about 
the middle of June—the grain is dropped to about 
four quarts for colts, which they get in the morn- 
ing when they are taken up and examined for 
cuts and such. The fillies stay out and usually 
get no grain at this period; they get “as fat as 
bears” on the grass seed. 

As the heat increases, the proportion of oats in 
the feed goes up, and that of corn and barley, 


which are both heating, comes down. By June 1 
the proportion is like this: 
10% 
Some of the corn is fed on the ear. The addi- 


tion of the Bowsher tonic is continued, and boxes 
in the fields contain iodized block salt and bone 
meal. Kentucky isn’t in the goiter region, but 
foals sometimes develop it. No hay is fed of 
course, grass furnishing the necessary roughage. 
When the weather is extremely hot, from the 


KNICKERBOCKER 


(Property of E. K. Bryson) 
Chestnut, 1936 


pAjax--------- { Flying Fox 

ay Ronalc 

2 f | Doremi 

Man o’ War__! Fair Play 

| Warrior Lass__ Mahubah 

a { Ultimus 

4 Sweetheart __ *Humanity 


Knickerbocker won his only start at two, was a 
winner again at three and four, including the 
Metropolitan Handicap (mile in 1:37, beating 
Heelfly, Jacola, Fighting Fox, etc.). Warrior 
Lass, a winner, is dam of six other winners, all 
of her foals to race prior to 1943. Knickerbocker’s 
half-sister, Marching Home, was dam of the 1942 
2-year-old stakes winner Breezing Home (two 
stakes). 

Knickerbocker represents two very strong fam- 
ilies. His second dam was the top stakes mare 
Sweetheart (also dam of Case Ace, Teddy Haslam, 
other winners and dams of stakes winners). 
*Humanity produced 14 stakes winners and win- 
ners, and the next dam was a producing half- 
sister to Roi Herode. Knickerbocker’s pedigree 
also goes back to Bend Or quickly. 

Thirty-three mares already have been booked 
to Knickerbocker for the 1943 season. 


Fee $100—Return 
Book Full 


Standing At 


PILOT KNOB FARM 
Address or Call 

DEL HOLEMAN 

Pilot Knot Farm Gallatin, Tenn. 


Phone 111 


BEAUMONT FARM STALLIONS 


1943 Season 


MENOW 


Bay, 1935, by *Pharamond II—Alcibiades, 
by Supremus 
$1,000 Return 
Seventeen foals in Menow’s first crop became 2- 
year-olds on January 1, 1942. Thirteen have won. 
Including the non-winners, the 16 foals which 
have raced have won 20 per cent of their starts. 
Three are stakes winners. Eight, or 50 per cent, 
of the starters have earned money in stakes. 


*PHARAMOND II 


(Property of Beauside Stud, Inc.) 
Br. h., 1925, by Phalaris—Selene, by Chaucer 
$500 Return 


SIR DAMION 


(Property of Hal Price Headley and Jay D. Weil) 
B. h., 1934, by *Sir Gallahad IlII—Ommiad, 
by *Omar Khayyam 
$100 Return 


Return privilege is allowed only for the year 
1944, if the mare does not have a live foal from 
service in 1948. Should the stallion die or be 
unfit for service in 1944 money will be refunded. 
The physical condition of any mare coming to 
the above stallions is subject to approval by me. 
Fees to be paid July 1, 1943. 


HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
BEAUMONT FARM 


Lexington Kentucky 
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middle of July on, the yearlings are taken up from 
about nine in the morning to four in the after- 
noon, and they get about eight quarts of feed a 
day, in two feeds. The corn is cut out entirely, 
and the proportion of oats goes up to 80 per cent. 
If the yearlings develop bumps, they are put on 
oats alone. During this period a lighter mixed 
hay is fed. About August 15 the yearlings go 
into the training stable, and pass out of the pres- 
ent scope of this inquiry. 

But suppose they are going to Saratoga? Well, 
the colts and fillies are separated now, by barns, 
at weaning time, and very rough-playing colts 
are put alone or by twos into separate paddocks 
in March and April. If Saratoga is in prospect, 
the foals are cut up into groups of five or six in 
November or December, and by March 1 are either 
one or two to the paddock. The feed stays the 
same to about April 1, after which they are given 
ten quarts of feed a day, or more if they will eat 
it, of the following proportion: 


This is the way it was done. Mr. Kenney’s 
preference now is for 60 per cent oats, 20 per cent 
sweet, 10 per cent each of barley and corn. The 
ration cuts back to oats alone if the yearlings 
“break out.”” They are given clover and alfalfa 
hay, mostly the former, and all they'll eat. They 
are never out except at night, and nearing mar- 
ket time only for an hour or so. The normal 
feeaing schedule is four quarts at 5 a. m., four at 
3 p. m., and two at 11 p. m. 

Tonics (except the Bowsher mixture) aren't 
used if weanlings or yearlings are doing well. 
Until the sun gets strong in the spring weak or 
ailing yearlings are given Squibb’s Exadol-A, an 
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ounce or an ounce and a half daily. This is put 
on the feed, or given with a syringe if necessary. 
The farm also uses a tonic prepared by Dr. E. A. 
Caslick, containing arsenous acid and strychnine. 
Young foals, up to yearlings, are given syrup of 
hypophosphites instead, from one to two ounces 
daily. 

If a weanling or yearling has been actually sick, 
he is given as much barley as he will eat, and the 
sweetest smelling green hay on the farm. The 
barley got into the Coldstream diet rather acci- 
dentally. Several years ago Mr. Kenney had 
some foals which were eating badly after a period 
of illness, and in casting about for something that 
would tempt them he hit on barley flour, which 
was mixed with water and added to the other 
feed. They did so well that barley was added to 
the general menu. “It seems easily digested,” 
Mr. Kenney says. 

In this connection it might be noted that in a 
test of farm horses at hard work, made several 
years ago at the Wisconsin Station, crushed bar- 
ley proved 10 per cent better by weight than 
crushed oats. And the Thoroughbred’s ancestor, 
the Arabian, usually wouldn’t know an oat if he 
saw one, being fed principally on barley. Gen- 
eral opinion is that barley should be well cracked, 
since the grains are harder and smaller than 
oats, and have a tendency to pack in the stomach, 
particularly unless well mixed with lighter feeds. 
It has been indicated, through several experi- 
ments with all grains fed to horses, that crushed 
or cracked grain represents an improvement of 
about 5 per cent in nutritive value over whole 
grain. Grain should not be ground fine, however, 
as under this condition it may pack into a mass 
which is digested with difficulty. 

A home remedy for a sick horse that Mr. Ken- 


Stagehand entered the stud in 1941 and in his 
first two seasons has proved very sure with his 
mares. His yearlings are splendid individuals. 
Stagehand was a stakes winner of nine races and 
$200,110 in the three seasons he raced, and he set 
two new track records, equaled two others, and 
beat top horses. 

As a 33-year-old he won the Santa Anita Derby 
(beating Dauber, Sun Egret, etc.), Santa Anita 
Handicap (beating Seabiscuit, Pompoon, etc., 114 
miles in 2:01%5, mew track record), Empire City 
Handicap (under 124 pounds, beating Fighting Fox 
record), Narragansett Special (under 119, beating 
120, Galapas 106, 1% miles in 1:51, equals track 
Bull Lea 113, Cravat 108, etc., 1 3/16 miles in 


$300 


$100 


Paris 


8229 Kent Place 


STACEHAND 


Bay, 1935, by *Sickle—Stagecraft, by Fair Play 
*“Sickle’s Greatest Son Out of Fair Play’s Greatest Daughter 


SCENESHIFTER | 


Brown, 1934, by *Sickle—Stagecraft, by Fair Play 


Veterinary Certificate Required and Mares Coming to These Stallions to Be Approved. 
STANDING AT | 


RUNNYMEDE FARM 


Make Applications To 


EARL SANDE 


1:5615), Governor’s Handicap (under 120, beating 
Two Bob 100, Thanksgiving 115, etc., 144 miles in 
1:49°;5, new track record), and also placed in the 
Brooklyn Handicap, Derby Trial, Dwyer Stakes, 
and James C. Thornton Memorial Handicap. 

At four Stagehand won the McLennan Memorial 
Handicap (under 126, beating Bull Lea 122, Mythi- 
cal King 112, etc., 14 miles in 1:4815, equals track 
record), and was third in the Widener (under 126, 
to Bull Lea 119, and Sir Damion 114). In the Wide- 
ner Stagehand was caught between Pasteurized and 
Mythical King at the start. His left fore ankle 
was badly cut, and he bowed in his other leg as a 
result of favoring the injured ankle. The Widener 
was his last race. 
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BELAIR STUD STALLIONS 
OMAHA 


*Teddy 
(Gallant {*Sir Gallahad III_---------- | Plucky Liege 
Celt 
Chestnut, 1932 { Robert le Diable 
ls {*Durbar II 
No. 17 family. | *La Flambee 


Fee $250 


Omaha raced three seasons, at two and three in 
America and at four in England. He won nine of 
his 22 starts, was seven times second, and twice 
third. Omaha was unplaced only four times, all at 
two. He was the best 3-year-old of 1935, winning 
the Kentucky Derby, Preakness, Belmont, Classic 
Stakes (in which he set a new track record of 
2:01%;, for 11, miles), ete. In England Omaha won 
the Victor Wild Stakes (1's miles). Queen's Plate 


*ISOLATER 


Bay, 1933, by Blandford—Priscilla Carter, by 


*Omar Khayyam 
Fee $250 Return 


*Isolater entered the stud in 1941, and his first 
foals are yearlings this year. As a race horse he 
was a stakes winner of 14 races, was four times 


second, and_nine times third. He won Aqueduct 
Handicap, Manhattan Handicap, Saratoga Cup 
(twice), Rockingham Park Handicap, Brooklyn 


Handicap, Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handicap, and 
placed in numerous other stakes. ‘*Isolater set a 
track record of 2:03 for 114 miles at Aqueduct, was 
third, beaten a head and half-length, when *Sortea- 
do set new American record of 2:2825 for 114 miles. 
He beat such horses as Idle Miss, Fighting Fox, 
Seabiscuit, Cravat, Can't Wait, Eight Thirty, Your 
Chance, Hash, Masked General, etc. 


GALLANT FOX 


Bay, 1927, by *Sir Gallahad I1I— 


Marguerite, by Celt 
Fee $500 Return 


Gallant Fox, fourth on the list of American sires 
in two seasons, was a top race horse and has sired 
such horses as Omaha, Granville, Flares, Olympus, 
Wise Fox, Wise Lady, Calumet Dick, Gallant 
Prince, Giles County, Fresh Fox, Perifox, and 
other stakes winners. The get of Gallant Fox have 
won more than $750,000. 


JOHNSTOWN 


1936, by Jamestown—La France, by 
*Sir Gallahad Il 
Fee $500 Book Full Return 


Johnstown entered the stud in 1940 and his first 
foals will race this year. Eleven yearlings by him 
averaged $1,836 at Saratoga. The get of only one 
other sire, with as many as 11 yearlings sold, av- 
eraged more. Johnstown won 14 of his 21 races 
and $169,315 at two and three. 


Bay, 


Return for one year 
if mare does not prove 
in foal. Return to be 
claimed by December 
1, 1943. We reserve the 
right to reject any 
mare physically unfit. 

PHONE 393 


Standing At 


CLAIBORNE STUD 


(A. B. Hancock) 


Return 


(2 miles under 130), was beaten a nose in the Ascot 
Gold Cup and a neck in the Princess of Wales 
Stakes (1!2 miles under 138). 


Omaha's first foals started racing in 1941. His 
first crop included 11 starters, of which seven are 
winners. In 1942 Omaha sired three 2-year-old 
winners. Omaha represents both top male and fe- 
male lines. 


FIGHTING FOX 


Bay, 1935, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—Marguerite, 
by Celt 


Fee $250 Return 


Fighting Fox was a stakes winner in four sea- 
sons. He won Grand Union Hotel, Wood Memorial 
Stakes, Jamaica, Wilmington, Carter, Fleetwing, 
Massachusetts, and Paumonok Handicap. He also 
won the Excelsior Handicap at five, but was dis- 
qualified. Fighting Fox also placed in many stakes. 
He set new track records in the Carter and Fleet- 
wing Handicaps (the latter under top weight of 
126), and ran six furlongs in 1:1145 under 130. 

Fighting Fox made his first season at stud in 
1941 and his first foals are yearlings this year. 


“HYPNOTIST II 


Bay, 1936, by Hyperion—Flying Gal, by 
*Sir Gallahad Il 
Fee $200 Return 


*Hypnotist II entered the stud in America in 1942 
and his first get will be foals of this year. At two 
*Hypnotist II was second in his only start, the Cri- 
terion Stakes in which he was beaten a neck. At 
three he won the Derby Trial Stakes and King Ed- 
ward VII Stakes (both at 112 miles). He also was 
second in the Great Yorkshire Stakes at three. He 
won his only start as a 4-year-old, the March 
Stakes (11, miles) under 136 pounds. 


“BOSWELL 
Bay, 1933, by Bosworth—Flying Gal, by 
*Sir Gallahad II 
Fee $250 Return 


*Boswell was a stakes winner in England at two, 
three, and four. He won the Hurst Two-Year-Old 


Stakes, St. Leger (beating Fearless Fox, *Mah- 
moud, the Derby winner, and others), Eclipse 
Stakes (beating Daytona, *Rhodes Scholar, and 


others), and was placed in other stakes. *Boswell's 
first crop raced as 2-year-olds in 1942, and he 
sired five winners. 
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BLUE FLYER 


(Property of John Marsch) 

Bay, 1937, by Blue Larkspur—Chicleight, by *Chicle 
Brother to stakes winners Lightspur and Blue Delight and half- 
brother to the winners Darky’s Dream and Chiclard. 

BLUE FLYER started but once at two, and was twice first and 
three times second in his only five starts at three. He was a fast 
horse, winning at six furlongs in 1:1145 and being second to War 
Beauty at a mile in 1:37. 

Chicleight, dam of BLUE FLYER, was a stakes winner of $13,- 
550 and is half-sister to the stakes winners Siskin and Hygro. 
Rudy Light, grandam of BLUE FLYER, won the Clipsetta Stakes. 

FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Standing at 


CRESTWOOD FARM 


(Thomas Carr Piatt) 


Spurr Pike LEXINGTON, KY. Phone 2942 


REMOLINO 
Bay, 1934 
By Ariel—Flying Dust, by High Cloud 
(Owned by King Ranch) 


Remolino was a race horse with tremendous speed. He won his 
only starts at two. He went wrong in training, but was brought 
back to the races and was unplaced in three starts as a 3-year-old, 
was third in his only start at four. 

Remolino was bred to a few mares in Texas in 1939, one of 


the get from that season at stud racing in 1942. That starter is 
the winner of three races to date. The trials and individuality of 
his foals resulted in the stallion being moved to Kentucky where 
he was bred to 20 mares (only one owned by King Ranch) in 
942. 


Free to Approved Mares 
Standing at MANY SPRINGS FARM 
J. HOWARD ROUSE 

Phone 2041 


Midway Kentucky 


STANDING AT HIGH HOPE FARM 


High 


Bay, 1931, by Gallahad ITI—Etoile Filante, 
by Fair Play 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 


High Quest's first foals became 2-year-olds in 
1938. In the first five crops, which include 2- 
year-olds of 1942, are 96 registered and named 
foals. Of these 77 have started and 58 have won 
or placed. 

Sixty-three per cent of High Quest's starters 
are winners and his record as a sire has im- 
proved with each crop since his first. He sired 
six winners from 11 starters in his first crop, 
eight winners from 14 starters in his second crop, 
14 winners from 23 starters in his third crop, 14 
winners from 18 starters in his fourth crop, and 
seven of 11 starters at two this season are win- 
ners. 

High Quest is the sire of 16 2-year-olds last 
year. His seven winners include the stakes win- 
ner War Knight, and High Level, Lady Bob, 
Multi Quest, Bright Quest, Royal Army, and High 
Bit. In addition Dehigh and June Quest placed 
at two in 1942. 


FEE $250 FOR LIVE FOAL 
OR PRIVATE CONTRACT 
Mares coming to the above stallion subject to 
approval of veterinarian and stallion owner. 
Apply to 
Douglas M. Davis 


HIGH HOPE FARM 


Russell Cave Pike Lexington, Ky. 
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ney thinks is effective is to cut a good piece of 
sod—just to the roots—and put it in his stall. 
He’ll eat the whole thing, grass, roots, dirt and all, 
with evident relish. This is what Dr. Ed Hagyard, 
one of the oldest and most experienced of Lexing- 
ton veterinarians, calls “Dr. Green.” 

The farm ordinarily raises a couple of acres of 
carrots, and these are fed to all the horses 
through the winter, from the middle of December 
as long as they last, which is usually to about 
March 1. They are cut up roughly, and each 
horse gets three or four every night. 

It was noted that bran wasn’t mentioned at all, 
and it developed that this was a little like the les- 
pedeza. A high proportion of the foals are by 
*Bull Dog, and Mr. Kenney says the *Bull Dogs, 
as a breed, won't eat it. 


Barren Mares 


Y barren mares, in this connection, is meant 

mares which do not have a foal at foot, re- 
gardless of whether they are in foal for the fol- 
lowing season. These run out from the time the 
grass is good until the first of the following No- 
vember, when they begin to get ear corn fed on 
the ground, and about Thanksgiving they are 
given medium mixed hay and ear corn, as much 
as they want. They run out of a shed (a tobacco 
barn at Coldstream), and about January 1 the 
early-foaling mares are taken up and put in 
broodmare barns. 

They are fed eight quarts a day in two feed- 
ings, of a mixture which is 50 per cent oats, 20 
per cent barley, 20 per cent cracked corn, and 10 
per cent sweet feed. Blackstrap molasses is 
added gradually, up to about two ounces a day, 
and boiled flaxseed is worked into their feed twice 
a week. They are given hay which is about two- 
thirds clover, the other third alfalfa. Until the 
mares foal, they are second choice to the year- 
lings in the matter of hay; immediately after, 
when milk production is so important, they get 
the best on the farm. 

There is perhaps a wider-than-usual range 
among mares which are in foal. Some tend to 
get sloppy on this schedule, and are cut back to 
five or six quarts daily; others may need 10 to 12 
quarts to keep in condition. On the average, the 
mares are taken up some two months before foal- 
ing, but this is the result of necessity, not choice, 
at Coldstream. Mr. Kenney would like it better if 
they could be kept out until two or three weeks 
before foaling, since he believes they do better, 
both as to condition and ease of foaling, if they 
are running in sheds and getting plenty of exer- 
cise. They have to have grain, in either case, 
and they need to be fed separately, as they tend 
to get cross as foaling time approaches. For 
this reason the hay is fed in a great many racks, 
to avoid the bickering which breaks out when too 
many are trying to eat out of a few. 

Of course by September the mares which will 
be barren the following spring are picked out, 
and these also run out of a shed with all the hay 
they will eat, and some ear corn. They may get 
some grain also, but Mr. Kenney emphasizes the 
hay. Some time ago he was feeding barren mares 
with hay grown on the farm, made up of about 
90 per cent timothy and 10 per cent clover. It 
wasn’t especially good hay. They started going 
back in condition in the late fall, and were put on 
grain, up to six quarts a day (‘4 cracked corn, 
1, cracked barley, '2 crushed oats), but kept on 
going back on the poor hay. Changed to heavy 
mixed hay and good alfalfa they began doing well, 
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continued to gain in condition when cut back to 
corn only. 


Mares with Foals 


ROM the time of foaling, mares with foals get 

the best hay on the farm, either clover alone 
or clover and alfalfa. Their first grain feed is a 
sloppy mash, given twice a day, each feed made 
up of two quarts of bran, two of crushed oats, 
with hot water and a pinch of salt. After about 
two days they go back to a ration of eight quarts 
daily, the formula being: 


Cracked barley 20% 
Cracked corn 20% 
Sweet feed 10% 


They are given the best and brightest hay that 
can be had, and if necessary the grain is increased, 
the increase being largely in sweet feed, which 
may go up to 20 per cent, with oats dropping to 
40 per cent. 

When the foal begins to eat in a creep, the 
mare is taken up once a day and fed four or five 
quarts of the same feed, and has what clover and 
alfalfa hay she will eat during the hour or so she 
is up. Mares and foals are kept in at night 
through May, but afterward only in extreme heat. 
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The mare is fed six to eight quarts a day when 
kept up, and has what hay she wants. After 
weaning the mares go out on grass until Novem- 
ber, the barren and in-foal mares being separated 
about September 1, after pregnancy examination. 


Stallions 


HERE is probably more attention paid to in- 

dividuality among stallions. At Coldstream 
are *Bull Dog, Reaping Reward, and *Heliopolis. 
After the breeding season ends about June 15 they 
are locked out except for two feeds daily, which 
are made up of two-thirds oats, the other third 
being made up of equal parts of barley, corn, and 
sweet feed. They get some four quarts a feed, 
but when the grass seed is ripe this may be cut 
to a quart. 

In the extreme heat of summer they are in from 
about 8 a. m. to 4 p. m., and are given two feeds 
totaling from four to six quarts. They get a light 
mixed hay (Mr. Kenney likes a mixture of alsike 
and timothy), and a little alfalfa. By the first 
of September they are up only some two hours 
morning and afternoon. When the nights begin 
getting co.d tney are kept up, and the feed grad- 
ually builds up until by the first of October *Bull 
Dog and Reaping Reward will be eating from six 


Bull Lea was a high-class 2-year-old, and at three won the Blue 
Grass Stakes (equaling Bubbling Over’s record), the Kenner Stakes, 
etc. At four he won The Widener, beating Stagehand, 1%4 miles in 
2:02°5, and won a total of $94,825. 
Bull Lea’s first’ foals are 2-year-olds of 


1945, including the 


| Chance Play won $137,946 and many stakes, including the Tobog- 

gan at six furlongs, and the Jockey Club Gold Cup at two miles. 

| Chance Play was Leading Sire in 1935. His get have won over 
$1,000,000 Chance Play has been second twice on the List of 
Leading 2-Year-Old Sires, from the standpoint of money won, during 

| the last four years. During the last four years 2-year-olds sired by 
Chance Play have won over $200,000. 


Sun Teddy was a high-class race horse with intense speed. He won 
| the Arlington Handicap, 144 miles in 2:02, and in the Travers he 
was beaten a head by Granville, America’s leading 3-year-old, in a 
| duel that lasted from start to finish 

In his first crop Sun Teddy sired Col. Teddy and Sun Again, win- 

ner of the Arlington Futurity and the Belmont Park Juvenile Stakes, 


Bostonian was a high-class 2-year-old, and won the Preakness 
Stakes and Riggs Handicap at three, and $88,400. His sire, Broom- 
stick, was three times Leading Sire, while his dam, Yankee Maid, 
produced the winners of over $200,000. Yankee Maid was one of 
the best broodmares got by Peter Pan, a great broodmare sire. 

Bostonian sired Maedic, first horse to win Saratoga’s five leading 
2-year-old stakes, also Bottle Cap (Richard Johnson Stakes, ete.), 


Versailles Pike 


BULL LEA 


Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Rose Leaves, by Ballot 


FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


CHANCE PLAY 


Chestnut, 1923, by Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert 


FEE $500 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


SUN TEDDY 


Chestnut, 1933, by *Teddy—Sunmelia, by *Sun Briar 


FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


BOSTONIAN 


Black, 1924, by Broomstick—Yankee Maid. 


| FEE $100 AND RETURN 
(Standing for 1943 Season at Ira Drymon’s Farm, Lexington, Ky.) 
Fees due and payable August 1, 1943. 


CALUMET FARM 
(Warren Wright) 


(Phone 3066) | 


winner Drawaway (placed in only other start). He also is: sire of 
Kabo Lea, whieh has placed 

Bull Lea is the best son of the sensational *Teddy sire, *Bull Dog, 
and the best son of Rose Leaves, which produced six stakes winners 


which won over $200,000, 


Chance Play sired Grand Slam (Arlington Futurity, ete.), Straight 
Lead (New England Futurity, ete.), Some Chance (Belmont Futurity, 
etc.), Psychic Bid (Hopeful Stakes, ete.), Now What (Arlington 
Lassie Stakes, ete.), Good Gamble (Spinaway, ete.), ete. 

Chance Play’s sons Psychie Bid and Grand Slam beth sired stakes 
winners in their first crops, and a high percentage of 2-year-old 
winners 


in record time. He sired eight 2-year-old winners in his first crop, 
and five in 1942 

Sun Teddy is by the great ‘‘Sire of Sires,’’ *Teddy, and from a 
daughter of *Sun Briar, which produced three stakes winners. Sun 
Teddy’s second dam produced 7 winners from 8 foals, and his third 
dam produced two stakes winners. He's a strongly bred son of *Teddy. 


by Peter Pan 
Commenwealth (Endurance Handicap, ete.), Fiji 
Latonia Oaks and Derby, ete.), Harvard Square (Remsen Handicap, 
ete.), Cape Cod (Potomae Handieap, ete.), Blackbirder (Puritan 
Handicap, ete.), Tughboat Frank (Paul Revere Handicap, ete.), Bos- 
ton Sound (Arlington Downs Inaugural Handicap, ete.). 

Bostonian’s get are good 2-year-olds and have one of the highest 
distance ratios in America. 


(Kentucky Oaks, 


Lexington, Ky. 
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GREENTREE STABLE STALLIONS 


1943 SEASON 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Bay, 1927, by Sting—Miss Puzzle, 
by Disguise 


Questionnaire quickly gained a place of prom- 
inence among American sires, and through his first 
3ix crops has proved he gets crack horses. With 
only four crops racing, Questionnaire was ninth on 
the list of leading sires in 1940. In 1941 he ranked 
14th, and he was seventh on the list in 1942. Sixty- 
five per cent of all his foals, including his 1942 2- 
year-olds, are winners. Questionnaire’s get include 
the stakes winners Hash, Third Degree, Monday 
Lunch, Valley Lass, Omelet, Requested, Bold Ques- 
tion. Sweep Swinger, Alquest, Stefanita, etc.. and 10 
2-year-old winners last season. Questionnaire was 
a good stakes horse himself and a winner in four 


seasons. 
Fee $750 


MR. BONES 


Brown, 1933, by *Royal Minstrel—Rinkey, 
by Pennant 


In his first two seasons at stud Mr. Bones was 
bred to a small number of mares. His first foals 
became 2-year-olds in 1941, and from eight foals in 
the crop he sired four winners from six starters. 
He had only two 2-year-olds last season, and the 
only starter in this crop is the stakes winner Burnt 
Cork. As a race horse Mr. Bones won six races. 
was five times second, and once third. He won two 
allowance races in his 2-year-old season, including 
six furlongs in 1:114. He was third in Albany 
Handicap. 

At three Mr. Bones won the Swift Stakes and 
Dwyer Stakes. Granville beat him in the Belmont 
Stakes and Classic Stakes. 


Fee $200 


SWING AND SWAY 


Brown, 1938, by Equipoise—Nedana, 
by *Negofol 


Swing and Sway was a stakes winner in two of 
the three seasons in which he raced, and won two 
of his three starts in the other season. At three, he 
won the Diamond State Stakes, Empire City Handi- 
cap. was third in the Shevlin Stakes. “At four, 
Swing and Sway won the Whitney Stakes, was sec- 
ond in Carter, Brooklyn, Saratoga Handicaps, and 
third in Butler Handicap. 

He set a track record of 1:50 for 1144 miles at Em- 
pire City. ran six furlongs in 1:11°5, was beaten a 
head by Doublrab at seven furlongs in 1:23 (a new 
track record), was third to Tola Rose and Whirl- 
away at 1 3-16 miles in 1:5645 (new track record). 
Swing and Sway is a son of the brilliant race horse 
and sire Equipoise, and out of a good stakes-win- 
ning mare. 


Fee $200 


Return 


Return 


Return 


GRANVILLE 


(Under Lease from Belair Stud) 
Bay, 1933, by Gallant Fox—Gravita, 
by *Sarmatian 


Granville entered the stud in Virginia in 1937 and 
his first foals came to the races in 1940, Exclusive 
of his 1942 2-year-olds 42 per cent of the foals in 
his first two crops are winners. Among his 2-year- 
olds of last season are the stakes winner Grandpal 
and the good winner Sea Marriage (six races). 
As a race horse Granville was the top 3-year-old of 
his year. He won the Belmont Stakes, Kenner 
Stakes, Travers Stakes, Saratoga Cup, Lawrence 
Realization, was beaten by a nose in the Preakness 
Stakes, and by the same margin in the Suburban 
Handicap. Granville raced against and beat such 
horses as Discovery, Brevity, Sun Teddy, Mr. 
Bones, Hollyrood, Count Morse, and others. 


Fee $200 Live Foal 


AMPHITHEATRE 


Brown, 1939, by *Sir Gallahad Il1i—Arena, 

by St. James 

Amphitheatre raced only as a 2-year-old. He had 
fine speed and could run over any kind of track. 
Amphitheatre won the Flash Stakes over a sloppy 
track, the Saratoga Special (beating the crack horse 
Shut Out, Black Raider, ete., six furlongs in 
1:11%;), Futurity Trial Stakes (under top weight of 
—. pounds, beating Some Chance, 114, and others 
in 1:10%5). 

Amphitheatre set a track record of :58%5 for five 
furlongs at Belmont Park. In the Hopeful Stakes 
he was third to Devil Diver and Shut Out, and in 
the United States Hotel Stakes third to Buster and 
Requested. Amphitheatre’s dam, Arena, is the dam 
of tive other winners and half-sister to the good 
stakes winner and producer Goose Egg, dam of 


Shut Out. 
Fee $200 


THIRD DEGREE 


Bay, 1936, by Questionnaire—Panache, 
by Broomstick 


Third Degree, one of the best sons of Question- 
naire, will make his first season at stud in 1943. 
Third Degree was a stakes winner of 10 races, was 
nine times second, and eight times third in the four 
seasons and placed in stakes in one other year. At 
two, Third Degree won four races, was second in 
the National Stallion Stakes, Pimlico Futurity, 
third in Hialeah Juvenile Championship, Saratoga 
Special. Grand Union Hotel Stakes, and Futurity. 
At three he won Bay Shore Handicap, Potomac 
Handicap, Yorktown Handicap, was second in Blue 
Grass Stakes, Jerome Handicap, third in Shevlin 
Stakes. He won Metropolitan Handicap at four, 
was second in Carter Handicap, third in Domino 
and Suburban Handicaps. Panache also produced 
the stakes winners St. Brideaux (also sire), Ex- 
calibur, Justinian, Cristate, other winners. 


Fee $200 Return 


Return 


Return if stallion is alive and in our possession 


Make Application To 


GREENTREE STABLE 


P. O. BOX 1110 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
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to eight quarts daily, while *Heliopolis puts away 
10 to 12 quarts. They get all the light mixed hay 
and alfalfa they want. The amount of feed varies 
with condition, of course, which in turn is influ- 
enced some by the weather and the grass that is 
still available. 

After the grass becomes poor, the grain mix- 
ture is 50 per cent oats, 20 per cent each of bar- 
ley and corn, and 10 per cent sweet feed. An oc- 
casional ear or two of corn is added, and the hay 
continues to be light mixed and alfalfa. About 
the first of December feeding begins to shift 
definitely with the breeding season in mind. The 
grain remains about the same, but the hay in- 
clines more to heavy mixed and alfalfa, and 
some heavy clover hay is added when the weather 
is cold. 

After the first of January Reaping Reward and 
*Heliopolis are galloped an hour a uay, and all 
three have about four hours in their paddocks. 
The grain continues, but the consumption of hay 
goes up. There is of course no grazing to speak 
of. *Bull Dog doesn’t like cold weather at all, 
and is out somewhat less than the others, not at 
all in severe cold or rainy or snowy weather. 
When the breeding season starts, the Coldstream 
stallions begin eating eggs. They start with one 
broken over each feed and stirred in, and go up to 
about a dozen a day, which makes their feed al- 
most a mash. From February 1 on they are fed 
three times a day, and in one feed each day get 
from one to two ounces of wheat germ oil. The 
proportion and consumption of grain remains the 
same (of course they’d get more if they needed 
it), but they will eat considerably more hay 
through the breeding season. 

At Coldstream, as elsewhere, the principal 
guide to feeding is the condition of the horses, 
but if there is one dominating theory behind the 
process it is that the best thing that can be done 
for a horse is to get him as full of hay as pos- 
sible and of the best hay obtainable. Grain is 
necessary, but perhaps secondary. The hay’s the 
thing. 

Any special vitamins, mineral extracts, magic 
potions? Nope. 


«« » » 


Nine Raceless Racing Days 


Bay Meadows closes its meeting March 25, ap- 
parently will not get an extension. The Fair 
Grounds at New Orleans and Oaklawn Park at 
Hot Springs close March 27. There will be no 
more racing in the United States until Jamaica 
opens April 8, leaving a total of nine week days 
on which there wi. be no racing. 

The last time this happened was in 1925, when 
there was a gap between the closing of Jefferson 
Park on March 17 and the opening of Bowie on 
April 1. During this period there was racing at 
Tia Juana, so that the North American continent 
was not entirely raceless. This year there is also 
racing in Mexico, at Mexico City, but on a three- 
days-a-week basis. 


«« »» 


Paving on a Race Track 


It was reported from Los Angeles last week 
that a strip of concrete is being laid over the rac- 
ing strip at Santa Anita Park, for the testing of 
some sort of Army vehicles. 
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HE DID raced six seasons, was a stakes win- 
He placed in stakes in one other 
He Did won over all kinds of tracks 
from fast to sloppy, had fine speed and could go 
over a route. 

HE DID has every 
and daughters with tremendous speed and which 
can run and win over any sort of track. 
tered the stud in 1941 and got 80 per cent of his 
mares in foal. 


ner in four. 


season. 


Versailles 


Owned by W. Arnold Hanger 
Bay, 1933, by Victorian—Dinah Did, by Colin 
Stakes Winner in Four Seasons 


HARTLAND FARM 


qualification to get sons 


He en- 


$300 FOR LIVE FOAL 
Standing At 


(H. P. Mason) Kentucky 


HE HAS A WONDERFUL RECORD! 


BALLADIER 


B. h., 1932, by Black Toney—Blue Warbler, 
by “North Star III 


THEY WIN RACES! 


Twenty winners out of 21° starters in first two crops. 
hers out of 14° starters in third crop (2-year-olds of 1942), in- 
cluding RED SONNET (Youthful Stakes, ete., and new track ree- 
ord at Jamaica, five furlongs in :58, winning by eight lengths), 
ACROBAT (equaled track record at Aqueduct). 
TION, a good stakes horse, was from his first erop. 
full books for last three years. 


PATCHEN WILKES FARM 


Joe A. Goodwin 
Lexington, Ky. 


Nine win- 


BRYAN STA- 
Balladier had 


Terms $250 
One Year Return nei 


OLD KENNEY FARM. 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


EIGHT THIRTY _ _ $1,000 


With return if stallion is still in present 


Chestnut horse, 1936, by Pilate-——Dinner 
Time, by High Time 


JAMESTOWN _ _ $250 


Bay horse, 1928, by St. James—Mlle. Dazie, 


ST. JAMES _ _ $100 


To guarantee foal. 
Bay horse, 1921, by *Ambassador IV— 
*Bobolink HU, by Willonyx 


The physical condition of any mare coming to 


these stallions is subject to approval. 
Return service must be - as by December 1, 
1943. 


GEORGE D. WIDENER 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Erdenheim Farm, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


SEASON 1943 


ownership. 


ownership. 


by Fair Play : 


Apply to 


Or 
A. J. JOYNER 
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DIAVOLO 


Chestnut, 1925, by Whisk Broom II— 
Vexatious, by Peter Pan 


$200 Return 


Diavolo has sired such horses as Teufel, 
White Cockade, Mars Shield, Lavengro, 
Matterhorn, Scurry, Faust, Witchlike, Dev- 
il’s Crag, Misled, Whiskolo, Poppadeets, 
Miss Diavolo, and others. 


MARCHMONT FARM 


Paris Charlton Clay Kentucky 


CRAVAT 


(Owned by Townsend B. Martin) 

B., 1935, by *Sickle—Frilette, by Man o’ War 

Cravat was a stakes winner of $121,305 in three 
seasons. He set two track records, equaled an- 
other, and was second to *Sorteado when the 
latter set a new American record for 11% miles. 
Cravat represents two of the most powerful 
bloodlines in America. 


Fee $250—Guarantee Live Foal 
Standing At 


FORT SPRINGS FARM 


Make applications to: 
HOWARD WELLS TOWNSEND B. MARTIN, C. B. M. 
727 W. Main U. S. Coast Guard 
Lexington, Ky. Phone 4761 Lansing Dock, New London, Conn. 


SYL’S JIMMY 


Bay, 1939 

By Halcyon—Nellie Lyons, by *Huon. 

Syl’s Jimmy had only a brief racing career, but 
stamped himself as a horse with excellent speed 
and stamina. He won two races including the 
Maplewood Stakes (setting a new record for that 
race, beating Rodes K., Opportunity, etc.), was 
twice second at two racing against such crack 
colts as Alsab, Requested, Eternal Bull, Contra- 
diction, and others. He was second to Alsab in 
the Mayflower Stakes when the winner set a new 
track record of 1:05'5 for 5's furlongs.  Syl’s 
Jimmy started only once at three. 

Syl’'s Jimmy is one of the few young stallions 
representing the line of Ben Brush. His sire, 
Halcyon, was a good stakes winner and sire of 
stakes winners. Nellie Lyons, a winner, has pro- 
duced three winners from her first five foals. The 
second dam was the grand race mare Bronzewing, 
stakes winner of the Blue Grass Stakes, Ashland 
Oaks, Kentucky Oaks, etc., third in Derby under 
117 to Old Rosebud and Hodge, each under 114. 
Only two of her 11 foals failed to win or produce. 
Bronzewing’s get included the ood stakes win- 
ner and producer Margaret Wincsor. 


Fee $100 Live Foal or Private Contract 
Standing At 
HERMITAGE FARM 
Goshen Kentucky 


Make Applications to 
WARNER JONES 


Phone: Harrods Creek 97 Louisville, Ky. 
Ss. H. STONE 

Phone: Jackson 5209 Louisville, Ky. 
J. C. STONE 

Phone: 146 Lexington, Ky. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


BOOKS 


Breeding by a Geneticist 


HERE is a hazy notion hereabouts that one of 

the most valuable books a Thoroughbred 
breeder can read is one that recently came to 
hand: Animal Breeding Plans (second edition), by 
Jay L. Lush (Iowa State College Press, Ames, 
lowa; 437 pp.; $3.50). There are two principal ob- 
jections: the average breeder won't be able to un- 
derstand all of it, and it isn’t written about horses 
at all. But the statement still goes; it includes a 
rather terrific amount of modern knowledge of 
heredity—not heredity of horses or cattle or any- 
thing particularly, but just heredity--and a man 
who is willing to take the detail of reasoning based 
on genetic principles for granted, and look at the 
conclusions themselves, will be forever proof 
against any of the hokum~——figure system, dosage, 
nicks, or other superstitions—-which is constantly 
being presented to Thoroughbred breeders as a 
guide to matings. 

The very value of the book is that it is written 
by a man who is not much interested in horses. 
ine doesn’t have to take sides with any of the 
many camps. He doesn’t have to explain Alsab 
or Wise Counsellor. He just lays down what 
principles have been discovered about animal 
heredity, and weighs the advantages and dis- 
advantages of considering pedigrees, of inbreed- 
ing, of linebreeding, of outcrossing, as applied to 
the breeding of any animal. Here, as much as 
anywhere I know, is a place to find out the per- 
centages of the game, without any particular 
suggestiou as to how to handle them. 

Unfortunately for the circulation of this book 
among horsemen, it contains a considerable vol- 
ume of material which can be followed only by a 
good amateur geneticist. If you’re uncertain as 
to whether you qualify as a good amateur geneti- 
cist, remember that Pete Bostwick is a good ama- 
teur rider. But I do not want to give the im- 
pression that most of the book is unintelligible 
without a great deal of scientific background; 
the purely technical portions can be skipped en- 
tirely and a very profitable residue will remain. 

By way of ietting Professor Lush speak for 
himself, the following excerpts are appended. 
Remember he isn’t talking about Thoroughbreds, 
but about all animals that are normally bred on 
farms. 


The average individual merit of those selected 
must be lowered every time an animal which would 
be rejected on account of its own individuality is 
kept for breeding because it has unusually excellent 
relatives, or every time an individually excellent 
animal is rejected because its relatives are of low 
merit. 


Attention to pedigree can make selection mor 
effective only because individual selections are not 
perfectly accurate. 

The figures show how little is to be gained by 
considering the remote ancestors when the merit of 
the intervening ones is equally well known. 

The more certainly an ancestor's merit is known 
the less weight should be placed on its ancestors. 

Inbreeding is the severest test of the hereditary 


worth of an animal that can be made. 


The price which must be paid for using inbreeding 


thus to improve the breed is the occurrence at first 
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of a larger proportion of undesirable individuals. 
That price may be so high that the individual breed- 
er will not find it economically possible for him to 
practice extremely close inbreeding as a steady 


policy. 


Pedigree studies may help considerably in over- 
coming the deceiving effects of complete gene inter- 
action. An unusually good animal from poor or 
mediocre stock on both sides always suggests that 
this animal is the result of a lucky combination of 
several genes all of which are necessary in order to 
permit each to manifest its desirable effects. In that 
case the animal would almost certainly be heterozy- 
gous for many of the genes whose cooperation is re- 
quired. There would be small chance of its trans- 
mitting enough of these genes in each gamete to 
cause this excellence to reappear in many of its off- 
spring. 


Outbreeding generally leads to individual excel- 
lence but low breeding worth. 


There is a great deal in Animal Breeding Plans 
which can’t be summarized here, because the 
author hasn’t wasted any space to begin with, 
and compression isn’t possible. But for Thorough- 
bred people there’s a very sad note. Professor 
Lush quotes Robert Bakewell, called the founder 
of modern breeding, who died in 1795. The prin- 
ciples of Bakewell’s system are (1) like produces 
like or the likeness of some ancestor, (2) inbreed- 
ing produces prepotency and refinement, and (3) 
breed the best to the best. Beyond the fact that 
some doubt has been cast on the second of these 
propositions (and it’s true enough except that re- 
sults are obtained only after a far longer period 
of time than Bakewell or most experimenters 
with inbreeding realized), it’s hard to see how 
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the really dependable principles of Thoroughbred 
breeding have advanced in a century and a half. 
Animal Breeding Plans is pretty heavy going. 
But the recommendation here is that you go any- 
way. 
J. P. 


“« » » 


Cut Down and Stay Put 


On March 4 The Jockey Club’s committee on 
stabling sent a notice to all horsemen who have 
been granted stalls at New York tracks, request- 
ing that requirements be cut to an absolute 
minimum, to permit “the maximum number of 
owners to participate in racing,” added the fol- 
lowing note: 


Also in order to comply with the Government's 
policy of conservation, we feel that those stables 
assigned stalls should plan to remain in the same 
locality throughout the racing season. 


«« »» 


John C. Clark Reelected 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Miami Jockey Club, all officers were re- 
elected. John C. Clark was again made presi- 
dent, J. E. Widener chairman of the board of 
directors, Sam H. McCormick secretary and 
treasurer, and all directors were reelected: Scho- 
field Adams, James H. Bright, George H. Bull, 
Russell A. Firestone, Royce G. Martin, Edward 
G. Romfh, Charles F. Shelden, B. L. Whitten, 
P. A. B. Widener, and Warren Wright. 


LADYSMAN 


(Property of Cleaveland Putnam) 
Chestnut, 1930, by Pompey—Lady Belle, by *Polymelian 

Ladysman is sire of 21 winners of 8114 races of 
1942, including HEARTMAN, winner of seven races 
and FIVE straight handicaps. He had five 2-year- 
old winners of 12 races. 

Ladysman was the champion 2-year-old of his 
year. He won $134,310 including the Arlington 
Futurity, Hopeful, Grand Union Hotel and United 
States Hotel Stakes. He also won the Suburban 
Handicap, beating Equipoise. He was second in 
the Futurity, Preakness, Saratoga Special and 
Santa Anita Handicap. He is sire of stakes win- 
ners, including a winner of the Arlington Futurity. 

500 LIVE COLT—$150 LIVE FILLY 


| OLYMPUS 


(Property of Barrington Stable) 

Chestnut, 1935, by Gallant Fox—*Periwinkle II, by Clarissimus 

Olympus was foaled in America but sent to Eng- 
land for racing. At two he started twice, and at 
three won the Beaver Plate (1%, miles), St. James’ 
Plate (14% miles) and was second in the Derby 
Trial Stakes. At four he won the London Cup 
(15g miles), and was returned to the United States 
to win the Bryan and O'Hara Memorial Handicap 
at 1 3-16 miles. He raced here at five and six, be- 
ing second in the Excelsior Handicap and Grey 
Lag Handicap in 1941. In 1942, at seven, he won 
four races, including the Merchants’ and Citizens’ 
Handicap; also was second in the Excelsior Handi- 
cap and third in the Widener and Miami Beach 
Handicaps and Saratoga Cup. His earnings total 
approximately $40,090. He is full brother to the 
stakes winner Perifox 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Almahurst Farm 


ALMAHURST FARM | 


(HENRY H. KNIGHT) 


Address Inquiries to MARVIN CHILDS, Manager 


GALLAHADION 


(Property of Mrs. Ethel V. Mars) 

Bay, 1937, by *Sir Gallahad 111—Countess Time, by Reigh Count 

Gallahadion was retired from racing in the 
spring of 1942. He started but five times at two 
and was once second. At three, he started 17 
times, winning five, being four times second and 
once third. He defeated Bimelech in the Kentucky 
Derby, won the San Vicente Handicap and fin- 
ished second in the Arlington Classic and Derby 
Trial Stakes. He was third in the Preakness. 
Gallahadion narrowly missed being a_winner of 
$100,000, his earnings totaling $92,620. His sire has 
led the American lst four times and his dam is a 
daughter of Reigh Count, sire of 1942’s top 
old colt, Count Fleet. 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


EASY MON 


(Property of Almahurst Farm) 
Bay, 1936, by *Pharamond 11—Slow and Easy, by Colin 

Easy Mon had his first season at stud in 1942. 
He raced four seasons and was an extremely fast 
berry winning the Jerome Handicap at a mile in 

1:3545. He also won the Phoenix Handicap and 
was third in the Ben Ali, Crete, and Rennert Hand- 
icaps. In all he won 15 races and $25,780. His sire 
is sire of Menow and other stakes winners. His 
dam won at two and three including the Medina 
Handicap. She set a new track record winning an 
overnight race. At stud she also has produced the 
stakes winner *Crossbow II and Gosum and other 
winners. She is sister to Modest, winner of the 
Grainger Memorial Handicap 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


2-year- 


Nicholasville, Ky. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


North Wales Stud Stallions 


Brown, 1932 
By Blandford—Friar’s Daugh- 
ter, by Friar Marcus 


FEE $2,500 


( 
“BAHRAM 
| 


| 


HEAD PLAY 


Chestnut, 1930 
By My Play—Red Head, by 
King Gorin 


FEE $250 


With Return 


“QUATRE BRAS Il 


rown, 1928 


By *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by+ 


Spearmint 
FEE $250 | 
With Return 


“CHRYSLER 


Brown, 1931 


By *Teddy—Quick Change, by- 
Hurry On 


Fee $200 


With Return 


Special terms to winners and dams 
of winners. 


1943 SEASON 


With only two crops of foals racing *Bahram was second 
among England's leading sires in 1940. He was third in 1941, and 
he was fourth in 1942. He was leading sire of 2-year-olds in 1941. 

*Bahram sired five winners from eight foals in his first crop, 
including the stakes winners Great Truth, Queen of Shiraz (Irish 
Oaks), Turkhan (Irish Derby, St. Leger substitute, etc., second in 
New Derby), and The Druid. His second crop included the stakes 
winner Bura. His 11 winners in the third crop included the stakes 
winners Shah Rookh, Birikan, Mah Iran, and Big Game (unbeaten 
at two, 1941, and winner of Two Thousand Guineas and Champion 
Stakes, 1942), and Hasty Shot which placed in stakes. *Bahram’s 
1942 2-year-olds include the stakes winners Extravagance and 
Whirlaway, and Baman, Bahershah, Babylon, and Flowerdale, all 
placed in stakes. Last year *Bahram had seven winners of 14 
races and £6,297 in England. 

*Bahram, unbeaten, was placed at the top of the Free Handi- 
cap in his 2- and 3-year-old seasons, best horse of each season. 
He was a stakes winner of $215,430. 


Head Play in his four crops of racing age has shown he gets 
race horses which have real class. In his first crop were five foals, 
three of which have won and the other two placed. The three win- 
ners include the stakes winner Tola Rose (beating Whirlaway, 
Swing and Sway, etc., 1 3/16 miles in 1:5645, new track record). 
Six of 12 foals in his second crop have won, and three other start- 
ers all placed. 

Head Play sired 15 foals in his third crop and all are winners. 
In 1942 17 of 22 2-year-olds started and nine were winners of 15 
races and $11,425 (first monies). He had 19 other winners of 44 
races and $69,845 (first monies) last year. 

As a race horse Head Play was a stakes winner of 14 races and 
$109,315. He won Cincinnati Trophy, Hawthorne Juvenile Handi- 
cap, Preakness Stakes, San Antonio, San Juan Capistrano, Bay 
Meadows, Suburban Handicaps, was second in Kentucky Derby, 
American Derby, and third in Wood Memorial, Latonia Derby, and 
Maryland Handicap. He raced against top horses. 


*Quatre Bras II retired to the stud in 1936, and has a high 
percentage of winners from his first crops to race. In his first 
crop, 2-year-olds of 1939, were nine winners from 11 foals, includ- 
ing the stakes winners Robert E. Lee and Dotted Swiss. From 
his second crop of 18 foals he sired 13 winners, including the 
stakes winner Arms of War. Seven of 14 2-year-olds of 1941 have 
won, and five of 11 foals which became 2-year-olds in 1942 have 
won eight races and $7,500 (first monies). He had 22 other win- 
ners of 67 races and $44,172 (first monies) last year. 

*Quatre Bras II was a stakes winner in France and the United 
States. He is a full brother to *Sir Gallahad III and *Bull Dog, 
both among the most prominent sires in America each season. 


*Chrysler II entered the stud in England in 1938, and made 
his first American season in 1941. His first get here were foals of 
1942 and show promise. 

*Chrysler II did not race as a 2-year-old. He was a winner at 
three, four, five, and six, and won in both France and England. 
As a 33-year-old he won at 14, miles in France. At four he won 
Salisbury Cup (115 miles), was third in Melbourne Stakes. At five 
*Chrysler Il won the Babraham Stakes (114 miles), Waldegrave 
Stakes (2 miles), Alexandra Handicap (112 miles), Final Stakes 
(142 miles), placed in other stakes, and as a 6-year-old he won 
Durham Handicap, second in Ellesmere Stakes, third in Coronation 
Cup. 


Address 


NORTH WALES STUD 


WARRENTON 


VIRGINIA 
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Standing at Spendthrift Farm 


KENTY 


Brown, 1933 
By *Teddy—Lady Emmeline, by King James 
(Property of Walter T. Wells) 

Kenty did not race at two, but was a winner in three seasons at distances from 515 furlongs to 
1 1-16 miles over all kinds of tracks. At four he won five races and at six he was the winner of three 
races, placed in other races including third in the Gittings Handicap. 

Kenty is by a sire of leading sires and out of a winner and dam of good race horses. Lady 
Emmeline had only two foals of racing age which did not win. One of them did not start. She is sister 
to Spur (stakes winner and sire), Silencia (dam of Dark Secret, Silent Shot, etc.), etc. This is the 
female family of Luke McLuke, Questionnaire, and other sires. 

Prior to the time he was raced Kenty was bred to two mares and got one foal. She was Kenty 
Miss, a stakes winner of 15 races. Kenty made his first full season at stud in 1940. 


Fee $100—Live Foal 


BOOK FULL 
Bay, 1931, by *Sickle—Mary Jane, by Brown, 1938, by *Pharamond II—Golden 
Pennant Melody, by *Mont d@’Or 
(Property of Frank ¢. Heller) (Property of Ogden Phipps) 
From 10 starters in his first crop of 11 foals King Cole entered the stud in 1942. As a 2-year- 
Agrarian sired eight winners, one other horse to old he won Babylon Handicap, Junior Champion 
place. Nine of 11 foals in his second crop are w.n- Stakes, was second in Futurity, beating Whirlaway 


ners, one other placed in two seasons. Six of 18 and 11 others. At three he won _Paumonok Handi- 
starters in his third crop have won, one other has cap, Withers Stakes (beating Robert Morris and 
placed. He had four 2-year-old winners last season  Porter’s Cap), Shevlin stakes, was second to 


from his fourth crop. Whirlaway_in Preakness Stakes. (beating Our 
Boots and Porter's Cap), all carrying 126 pounds. 
. At two and three, King Cole won 7 races and was 
Fee $250—Live Foal 14 times in the money out of 17 starts. He was a 
horse of class, with good speed that he carried a 
BOOK FULL mile and three-sixteenths. 


Fee $300—Return 


CHICUELO BOOK FULL 


Black, 1938, by Ariel—La Chica, by Sweep 


(Property of Mrs. E. G. Lewis) So REA ] U N lO N 
Chicuelo raced only at two. In his first start 


he won the Tremont Stakes (setting the Aqueduct a ? 
track record for 5! furlongs) after being left at Bay, 1931, by *Sir Gallahad III—My Flag, 
the post, beating War Result and Omission. In his 


next start Chicuelo was third in the Christiana by American Flag 

Stakes. He bowed in his third start and was re- (Property of Mrs. E. G. Lewis) 

tired from racing. Chicuelo is out of a top produc- 

ing mare. La Chica also is dam of El Chico, lead- Great Union, a stakes winner, won at two, three, 


ing and unbeaten 2-year-old of his year, Miyako four, and five. He won the Merchants’ and Citi- 
and Planetoid (also producer). Sweep mares also zens’ Handicap (beating Esposa, ete.), Yorktown 


have produced the stalllions War Admiral, Reap- Handicap (beating Regal Lily, *Isolater, Esposa, 
ing Reward, Bubbling Over, and other top horses,  etec.), and was placed in other stakes. My Flag is 
including Whirlaway, etc. the dam of other winners, including Sister Union 
and High Finance and sister to Escadrille, dam of 
the stakes winner Giant Killer. My Flag is three- 
Fee $500—Return quarter sister to Jean Bart, by Man o’ War. 
Or Private Contract Fee $500—Return 
BOOK FULL Or Private Contract 


SPENDTHRIFT FARM 


(LESLIE COMBS II) 
Russell Cave Pike Lexington, Ky. 
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Spring 
Meeting 


Stakes Close Thursday, April I, 1943 


Three-Y ear-Olds and Upward 


The Suburban Handicap | 1-4 Miles $30,000 Added 

The Metropolitan Handicap | Mile 10,000 Added 

The Toboggan Handicap 6 Furlongs 5,000 Added 

The Roseben Handicap 6 Furlongs 5,000 Added 

The Top Flight Handicap | 1-16 Miles 5,000 Added 
(Fillies and Mares) 


Three-Y ear-Olds 


The Withers | Mile $15,000 Added 
The Acorn (For Fillies) | Mile 10,000 Added 
The Peter Pan Handicap | 1-8 Miles 7,500 Added 
The Swift 7 Furlongs 5,000 Added 


Two-Y ear-Olds 


The Juvenile 5 Furlongs $5,000 Added 
The Fashion (For Fillies) 4 |-2 Furlongs 5,000 Added 


1944 Spring Meeting 
The Coaching Club American Oaks 1 3-8 Miles $10,000 Added 


(For then 3-year-old fillies—now 2-year-olds) 


The National Stallion Stakes 5 Furlongs 5,000 Added 


(For then 2-year-olds—now yearlings) 


For further information apply to 


Westchester Racing Association 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Wickersham 2-4996 
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